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The International Congress at Genoa. 
LUCIEN M. UNDERWOOD. 


It may not be without interest to the botanists of America 
to know something of the Botanical Congress which assembled 
in Genoa September 4-11. In fact I feel it my duty to my 
colleagues, who conferred on me the honor of being their 
representative, to give at this earliest possible opportunity a 
somewhat detailed account of the meeting and its results. I 
will present here some of the general items of the journey, 
reserving for another place’ an account of the discussion of 
the nomenclature problem. 

A trip to Europe cannot properly be arranged for with two 
days notice. Yet my appointment as delegate from the 
Botanical Club of the A. A. A. S. was made on Monday, 
August 22d, and as the Congress opened Sunday, September 
4th, my only chance of reaching Genoa at the opening ses- 
sion was to sail from New York Wednesday, August 24th, 
by the Majestic of the White Star Line. Returning by the 
first available steamer (on account of the present crowded 
condition of travel) I was even then over three weeks late 
with my lectures. It will thus be seen that the trip has been 
taken with some inconvenience to myself and sacrifice on the 
part of others. 

At New York I met Dr. Vasey, who represented the 
Smithsonian Institution, and we proceeded together to Genoa, 
remained together most of the time, and returned together. 
We reached Genoa from Liverpool by the shortest route (va 
Mont Cenis) just after dark on Saturday, September 3d. 

The opening reception at Genoa was held at the grand hall 
of the Municipio, and was, like all the receptions, decidedly 
informal. A few at the opening session of the Congress on 
the following day, mistaking the occasion, appeared in full 


'This paper, bearing even date with the present, I send to the Bulletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club, 
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dress, but after maintaining a self-appointed conspicuity for a 
single session, reappeared in the afternoon clothed and in 
their right minds. 

The moving spirit in the management of the Congress was 
Professor Penzig. In his capacity of general secretary he 
was the life of the entire Congress. Readily speaking four 
languages, of infinite patience, always cheerful, and even at 
times overflowing with good spirits, he conducted the affairs 
of the Congress in a manner that won him the admiration of 
every one in attendance. His tall gaunt form was every- 
where, making strangers at home, answering the multitudin- 
ous detail of annoying questions, now attending to routine, 
now reading papers before the Congress, now carrying out 
the complicated business details of the excursions, unruffled, 
ubiquitous, urbane—the very soul of good nature, and a 
prince in management. 

While the official language of the Congress was Italian, 
none of the presiding officers used it, and it would be difficult 
to say whether Italian, French or German predominated; in 
the heat of discussion the polyglot approximated the Babel 
of tongues. The soft, rhythmic cadences of the expressive 
Italian were followed by the earnest but often harsh tones of 
the deep, soul-stirring German; the suave nasals of the pol- 
ished French succeeded the blunt but copious and effective 
<nglish. Never were we more happily disappointed in the 
apparent strength of a spoken language, as compared with 
its seemingly weak terminations in print, than we were in list- 
ening to the Italian. Never were we so impressed with the 
necessity of a common language for scientific intercourse; 
never more convinced that English will ultimately be that 
chosen language. 

At the opening of the scientific sessions which were held in 
the grand hall of the University? Thomas Hanbury was made 
the honorary president of the sessions. There were thirty- 
six vice presidents of whom Ascherson, Burnat, Bonnet, 
Borodin, Chodat, Durand, Haussknecht, Kny, Magnus, Mag- 
nin, Moore, Prantl, Pfitzer, Radlkofer, Strasburger, Under- 
wood, Vasey, Vilmorin, Marshall-Ward and Wright were 
present. The ballot among the vice presidents for the first 


?Founded as a Jesuit College, 1623; university organization established in 
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presiding officer led to a very close count between Penzig and 
Strasburger, the latter attaining the position by a majority of 
one. The further sessions were presided over in order by 
Vasey, Vilmorin, Borodin, Marshall-Ward, Burnat, and Du- 
rand, each using his native speech except Strasburger and 
Borodin who used French. 

The number of delegates in actual attendance is a difficult 
question to determine. A list of members of the Congress 
was published and early distributed, but this included several 
who had expected to be present but were unfortunately de- 
tained. Of the 196 names published in the list we know of 
at least 28 who were not present; among these were Cohn, 
von Thiimen, Brefeld, N. L. Britton, Bailey-Balfour, Malin- 
vaud and Thistleton-Dyer. 

The members of the list (of whom we personally met 62) 
were divided among the various nationalities as follows: 
Italy 108, Germany 25, France 13, Great Britain 12 (of whom 
only six were present), Austro-Hungary 9, United States 6 
(of whom three were present), Switzerland 4, Belgium 3, 
Scandinavia 3 (of whom only one was present), Russia, Spain 
and Turkey each one. Ten others were distributed from 
Mexico and Cuba to Mauritius and New Zealand, but none of 
these were present. The actual attendance, limited mainly 
to members of the Congress, probably ranged from 100 to 
150. Among the better known Italian botanists present were 
Penzig, Saccardo, Massalongo, De Toni, Arcangeli, Berlese, 
Caruel, Cavara, Delpino, St. Sommier, Martelli, and others. 
Among the Germans were Ascherson, Kny, Klein, Magnus, 
Prantl, Pfitzer, Radlkofer, Strasburger, and Haussknecht. 
Vilmorin, Burnat and Bonnet represented France; Chodat, 
Switzerland; Durand, Belgium; and Borodin, Russia. Mar- 
shall-Ward was the leader of the British delegation which 
was equally divided between the English and Irish botanists. 
In addition to Dr. Vasey and myself, America was repre- 
sented by Prof. Henrietta Hooker of Mt. Holyoke College, 
the only educational institution that sent a delegate to the 
Congress. Mt. Holyoke was further represented by two of 
the graduates from its botanical laboratory, Miss Catharine Bar- 
bour, of San Sebastian, Spain, and Miss Arma Smith, of Con- 
stantinople, who are pioneer botanical missionaries from the 
new world to the botanically less-known regions of the old, and 
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are carrying American methods to the slower and more con- 
servative nations of Europe. 

Each delegate was presented with a card of membership and 
an elaborate button-hole badge with the inscription ‘*Con- 
gresso Internazionale Botanico Genova 1892” in black letters 
on a gilt border, and with the arms of Genoa, including the 
red cross of Savoy, in gilt on a white field.* We were also 
givena guide to Genoa which was a special edition of a well 
known German guide* bound, with couponsand stubs for our 
various excursions and entertainments, in a special board 
cover labeled in true German style ‘‘Congresso Botanico 
Jnternazionale.” 

The session of Monday forenoon was givenup largely to the 
formalities of opening the Congress, the addresses of welcome 
by Arcangeli, President of the Socteta Botanica /taliana, and 
others, the election of presiding officer for the afternoon ses- 
sion, the greeting from Strasburger, presiding officer elect, 
and general notices for the sessions and excursions. On 
Monday afternoon the reading of papers was taken up, com- 
mencing with one by Strasburger ‘‘Ueber Schwirmsporen, 
Gameten, Spermatozoiden und die Befruchtung,” followed 
by others by Saccardo, Massalongo, and Arcangeli. Oppor- 
tunity for discussion was given after each paper and some 
elicited considerable spirit and enthusiasm. During the con- 
gress forty-three papers were read by thirty-two persons. 
Of these papers twenty-five were by Italians, seven by French, 
six by Germans, two by Swiss, two by Russian and one by 
Belgian botanists, covering a wide range as will be seen from 
a few selected topics: ‘Sopra alcuni entomocecidii Italiani.” 
‘Sur l’électricité statique et son action sur la vegetation.” 
‘Zur physiologischen Bedeutung des Anthocyans.” ‘‘Sur les 
dépots diffus d’oxalate de chaux dans les feuilles.” ‘*Zum Schutz 
des Edelweiss.’’ ‘*‘Note teratologiche sui fiori di alcune Or- 
chidee indigene.” ‘‘Ricerche sul nucleo e le cellule sessuali 
presso le piante crittogame. 

On Tuesday morning the Hanbury Botanical Institute was 
formally dedicated. This was a gift from Mr. Thomas Han- 
bury of Mortola to the University of Genoa and completes a 


3Our own Botanical Section might well take an idea from this and provide a 
permanent badge that could be worn at the A. A. A. S. meetings each year in 
place of the curling ribbons. 

*Bruckmann, Villes et paysages du monde entier. No. 18, Munich. 
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very superior equipment for purposes of botanical instruction 
and research. Genoa ‘‘la superba,” forms a crescent about 
the harbor and extends up the steep slopes of the foot hills 
that come down almost to the sea. From the upper story of 
the University one goes across a passage-way to the lower 
terraces of an extensive botanic garden where a diverse 
collection of plants has long been under cultivation. Passing 
to the upper terraces of the garden we come finally to a broad 
plateau, whence one can look over the blue Mediterranean 
and along the olive-crowned slopes of the Ligurian coast, 
hazy in the mellow Italian sunshine. On this plateau is the 
Hanbury Institute, now presided over by Professor Penzig, the 
able successor of Guiseppe De Notaris. Mr. Hanbury, a 
wealthy Englishman who spends his winters at his extensive 
Italian garden, has liberally endowed this institute and 
equipped its laboratories for anatomical and physiological 
work and has greatly extended its herbarium and enlarged 
its museum, making it in every respect a model for botanical 
instruction. The exercises were simple but impressive and 
ended with the unveiling of an admirable and life-like bronze 
of Mr. Hanbury. Following these exercises the Congress 
was twice grouped in the garden and photographed. The 
afternoon session of Tuesday was presided over by Dr. Vasey, 
who opened with a graceful speech in which, as the repre- 
sentative from the Smithsonian Institution, he touchingly 
alluded to the grave of Smithson in the English cemetery 
just outside the city of Genoa, and briefly set forth the present 
state of botanical research and development in America. 
Then followed Professor Ascherson’s paper, ‘‘Sur la reforme 
de la nomenclature botanique,” in which he presented essen- 
tially the substance of his recently published paper.® After 
this we presented the Rochester platform and the remainder 
of the session was taken up with the discussion of the nomen- 
clature problem, ending with the approval of I, II and III 
of the Berlin propositions with the substitution in the first 
of the date 1753 for both genera and species, and the ap- 
pointment of a standing committee to whom all other nomen- 
clatural problems were to be referred. ® 

5 Berichte der deutschen botanischen Gesellschaft, x, 327 — 359. 

® As some who read this may not see the full account in the Au/letin of the 
Torrey Botunical Club, it may be well to add here that the American members 


of this committee are Dr. Britton, of New York, Dr. J. M. Coulter, of Indiana, 
and Prof. Greene, of Galifornia. 
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Wednesday was given up to a most enjoyable excursion, 
first by sea to Portofino, then by carriages to Santa Mar- 
gherita, where a reception with wine and lunch was furnished 
in the Municipio, after which we were taken to the Gran 
Hotel on the hill overlooking the sea, where an elaborate 
collation was served, after which toasts were drank and re- 
sponded to in truly continental style. The carriages then 
took us to Rapallo, where we were again wined, and mutual 
toasts were indulged in at the Municipio by the city officials 
and the visiting guests. We then proceeded to Recco, where 
we were obliged to decline a third entertainment for lack of 
time. From Recco we took the train to Genoa. The coun- 
try at this time seemed dry, and botanically uninteresting, in 
landscape, haze and vegetation reminding one of central 
California during the dry season. A few straggling sperma- 
phytes were in flower by the wayside, a Se/aginella grew in 
profusion in a damp ditch, two or three ferns, mostly shriv- 
eled by the drought, appeared on the walls which bordered 
the streets; among them we recognized Asplentum tricho- 
manes, Ceterach offictnarum and Adiantum capillus-veneris, 
the latter more common at the watering places, where a few 
hepatics also maintained a doubtful existence. On shaded 
walls were a few mosses, and under the chestnut trees two or 
three agarics and boleti were growing. Orchards and vine- 
yards, olive groves and chestnut trees made up the bulk of 
the cultivated vegetation, though oaks, poplars and chest- 
nuts served for shade trees, and some lemons were in culti- 
vation in gardens. The hills were bare of native forests, 
the harvest was mainly gathered and the soft haze of the 
golden sunshine betokened the beginnir 
FESt. 


ig of the season_ of 


On Thursday morning the reading of papers was resumed. 
While giving the daily notices Prof. Penzig announced the 
gift to the Institute of an elaborate two-volume folio of illus- 
trations of the plants of the region drawn and colored by 
hand by a Capuchin monk, who was present 7” propria per- 
sona and rose while the notice was being given. As King 
Humbert and Queen Margherita made a visit to Genoa and 
the Columbian exposition during the week of the Congress, 
Thursday afternoon, on which the king arrived by sea, was 
given up to the royal festivities. 


The vice-presidents were 
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further honored by invitations to the royal ball, which was 
held on Friday night. 

As the Palazzo Reale was almost opposite the university, 
the sessions of Friday were somewhat interrupted by the 
clamors of the people in the narrow street for the recognition 
of the king. The day was almost wholly given up to the 
completion of the papers of the printed program, several of 
which were read only in abstract; some routine work of com- 
mittees was attended to, and Prof. Penzig presented each 
visiting delegate with a representative and carefully selected 
fascicle of the flora of upper Italy, neatly prepared and 
marked in silvered letters: 


Congresso Internazionale Botanico, 
Genova, 
1892. 
O. PENZIG, 
Selecta Stirpes Liguriz. 


On Saturday an excursion was taken to Ventimiglia, a city 
of the Mediterranean coast, not far from Nice, and thence to 
Mortola, where Mr. Hanbury owns one of the most elaborate 
private gardens of the whole Mediterranean region. This 
over, the Congress was informally adjourned. 

Were we called upon to suggest any changes of program 
or method for a gathering of botanists even more success- 
ful than this, we would say (1) reduce the number of papers 
read, (2) introduce a few topics for discussion that would 
command universal attention, (3) increase the facilities for 
personal ana social intercourse among the members. The 
grand object of such a meeting is to facilitate the personal 
acquaintance of members and the discussion of questions of 
general interest, rather than stiff formality and the presen- 
tation and discussion of local questions. Every effort to 
secure these two ends should be most carefully studied. 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
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Some new North American plants. I. 
JOHN M. COULTER AND E. M. FISHER. 


Heuchera Hapemani, n.sp. Stem short and slender (10 to 
22 cm. high), densely glandular above, with rather few leaves, 
from a slender running rootstock: leaves (both radical and 
cauline) round-reniform (3 to 3.5 cm. broad), thin, glabrous, 
deeply 7 to 9 lobed (lobes dentate, with a linear gland in the 
sinuses), on slender grooved petioles: panicle loose and race- 
mose; bracts and bractlets small and foliaceous: flowers on 
pedicels much shorter than the calyx, which is turbinate, 4 to 
5 mm. long, the thin acute lobes one-third as long as the 
ovary: petals white (often purplish), entire, short clawed, 3 
mm. long: stamens included, with very small anthers. —Big 
Horn Mountains, Wyoming, Dr. H. Hapeman, who says 
‘‘the plants grew at the base of a cliff, near the water, in dark 
places. They follow the cracks in the rock by a slender run- 
ning rootstocks.” The species belongs to the group contain- 
ing H. Hfallii, but its leafy stem, deeply lobed and dentate 
(neither bristly nor ciliate) reniform leaves, narrower and 
pointed calyx-lobes, much longer and ovate short clawed 
petals, and its very small stamens, are characters which dis- 
tinctly separate it. 

BOERHAAVIA ANISOPHYLLA Gray, var. paniculata n. var. 
—As compared with the type, this plant has larger and very 
diffuse panicles, smaller flowers mostly solitary at the extrem- 
ity of the branchlets, calyx pubescent along the ribs, and pur- 
plish pubescent fruit (¢ mm. long) rugose between the ribs. — 
Chenate Mountains (Vea//ey 405). 

Abronia Suksdorfii, n. sp.— More or less viscid-pubescent: 
stem erect, 4 dm. high from a perennial base: leaves obtuse, 
elliptical-ovate or oblong-oval, slightly rounded at base: ped- 
uncles 8 to 15 cm. long (twice longer than the leaves): bracts 
5, white-scarious, linear-lanceolate (8 mm. long), acute, sub- 
tending 8 to 16 slender flowers: perianth greenish-white, the 
lobes obcordate: fruit indurated, broader than long, with 5 
broad wings which are neither reticulated nor crested.— 
Sandy grounds near Columbus, Klickitat Co., Washington, 
June 11, 1886, W. N. Suksdorf. Distributed as A. mellifera 
Dougl. The species cannot be grouped with A. mellifera, as 
the wings are double and very coriaceous. The relationship 
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is nearest to A. fragrans, but the narrow involucral bracts 
and the broader and more coriaceous wing, with no reticula- 
tions, seem well to separate it. 

Abronia Carletoni, n. sp.—Stems procumbent, slender, 
whitish, minutely glandular, 2.5 to 4 dm. long: leaves very 
thick, linear-oblong or oblong-ovate, with cuneate base and 
revolute margins: peduncles very slender, as long as the leaves: 
involucral bracts 5, rose-color, oblong-lanceolate, attenuate 
or cuspidate, 6 mm. long: flowers numerous: perianth rose- 
color, with obcordate lobes: fruit longer than broad, scarcely 
coriaceous, with the § wings coarsely reticulated and termi- 
nating above in disks.—E. Colorado, Prof. WM. A. Carleton 
459, 1891. Most closely related to A. Torr., hav- 
ing the coriaceous double wing of the section, but differing 
from that speciesin having slender white glabrous (but minutely 
glandular) stems, more numerous flowers, broader rose-colored 
attenuate or cuspidate bracts, and the perianth and its lobes 
not so deeply cut. 

Gomphrena Pringlei, n. sp.—Low, procumbent, strigose- 
pubescent, from a long filiform root: stems many, rose-color, 
di- or trichotomously branched, 5 to 7 cm. long: leaves _half- 
clasping, oblong-lanceolate, mucronulate, I-nerved, I to 1.5 
cm. long: heads many, globose, dense, white (slightly rose- 
tinted), 5 to 8 mm. long, subtended by 3 or 4 leaves; the 
denticulate long-acuminate bracts equalling the keeled and 
broadly crested ‘dentate) acute bractlets: sepals woolly, cleft 
to near the base (the segments linear, acute), shorter than the 
bractlet: stamen-tube united to the top, with linear-oblong 
exserted anthers: stigmas 2, recurved, together with ovary 
and style equalling the stamen-tube.—Pringle 3152, of the 
state of Mexico, distributed as G. decumbens Jacq. Very 
different from any described Gomphrena. The flowers and 
bractlets are somewhat similar to those of G. tudberifera, 
while the very short and procumbent branches seem to relate 
itto G. decumbens. 


Gomphrena Nealleyi, n. sp. 


Ascending, 14 to 20 cm. 


high, loosely long-villous, froma fusiform root: leaves spatulate, 
mucronulate, glabrate above, half-clasping, 3 to 3.5 cm. long; 
the upper ovate and much smaller: peduncle terminal, about 
9 to II1cm. long: heads rose-tinted, sessile, dense, oblong- 
obovate, 2 cm. or more long, subtended by two larger leaves: 
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flowers 5mm. long: bracts ovate, acute, half as long as the 
keeled and slightly crested acute bractlets : sepals linear-lan- 
ceolate, slightly cleft, densely woolly below, little shorter 
than the bractlets: stamen-tube united to the top, with 
linear-oblong exserted anthers: stigmas, 2, minute, spread- 
ing.—-Corpus Christi, Texas. Nealley 420, referred to G. 
nitica Roth. in Contr. Nat. Herb. I. 48. In general ap- 
pearance this species simulates G. decumbens, but the sub- 
sessile stigmas place it in an entirely different section. 

Frelichia Texana, n. sp.— Erect, silky-villous, 5 dm. or 
more high, sparingly branched from a perennial base : leaves 
usually obtuse and mucronate, farinose, whitish and 
densely silky below; the radical spatulate, 8 to 9 cm_ long, 
tapering to a slender petiole; the cauline short-petioled or 
subsessile, oblong or elliptical-ovate, 2.5 to 3.5 cm. long: 
peduncles terminal, the spikes 3cm. long, lengthening and 
becoming scattered in age: flowers 5mm. long, with thin 
bracts and bractlets, the latter very broad and deeply con- 
cave: fruiting calyx fuscous, cordate, flat on one side, the 
wings pale, broad, crenate.-—Pena, Western Texas. Neadley 
521, referred to /. Flortdana Mog. in Contr. Nat. Herb. 
1.48. The species most nearly resembles /. Floridana, but 
differs in its elliptical-ovate leaves, very broad and deeply 
curved bractlets, and cordate fruiting calyx (flat on one side) 
with pale crenate wings. 

Eriogonum Texanum, n. sp.—A stout subtomentose peren- 
nial, about 6 dm. high, simple, woody below. naked above : 
leaves very coriaceous, linear-lanceolate, 7 to 10 cm. long, 
tapering below to a short clasping petiole, densely tomentose 
beneath, silky-villous above: inflorescence twice or thrice di- or 
trichotomous, with divaricate branchés: involucre solitary, ses- 
sile, coriaceous, 5 to7mm. long, with five short and round teeth: 
flowers yellowish, on long pedicels, densely silky-villous, 7 to 
8mm. long: perianth segments similar, oblong-lanceolate, 
thickish, with rugose margins —W. Texas, Nealley, 1890. 
This species belongs to $ OREGONIUM, and seems to be unlike 
all others in the very coriaceous texture of the leaves and 
inflorescence, the former witha very prominent midrib. The 
very thick involucre is strongly nerved (as seen within), its 
teeth tipped with a short mucro, and the central ones are 
short pedunculate. 
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Eriogonum Pringlei, n. sp.—-Woody, 3 dm. high, densely 
white tomentose, leafy throughout, with flaky bark, and 
many slender intricate branches above, each terminated by a 
loose paniculate spike (4 to 6cm. long), leaves linear, acute, 
very small (1 cm. long,) narrower toward the base, strongly 
revolute, often with smaller ones fascicled at the base of the 
branchlets: bracts very small, triangular to setaceous: in- 
volucres sessile, small (2 cm. long), 6 to 9, regularly distribu- 
ted, each containing 4 or § minute whitish or slightly rose- 
colored flowers (2 mm. long).— Rocky hills near Maricopa, 
Arizona, Pringle, in 1882, and distributed as Wright? 
Torr., var., or a new species.” It is nearest to £. Wrightit 
Torr., but its flaky bark, many intricate branchlets, short 
linear revolute leaves, numerous spikelets with smaller and 
regularly arranged involucres and flowers, narrower and 
lighter colored sepals, and smooth achenes make it a very dis- 
tinct species. 

Euphorbia Nealleyi, n. sp.—-Densely puberulent through- 
out; stems slender, erect or ascending (2 to 3 dm. high), 
branched or simple at the woody base, with few alternate 
branches above: leaves opposite, linear, (2 to 3cm. long, I to 
1.5 mm. wide), entire, short-petioled, thickish, acute, cuspi- 
date; glandular stipules minute: involucres solitary, axillary 
and terminal, pedunculate, turbinate; glands 4, transversely 
oblong, with large and white irregularly dentate truncate 
appendages: style short: pod rather depressed, about 3 mm. 
broad: seed ovate-triangular, deeply and irregularly trans- 
verse sulcate.—W. Texas (Nealley, 1890). This species 
belongs to $ ALECTEROCTONUM except the leaves are simply 
opposite and not ternate or verticillate. Its general appearance 
is that of £. d¢formis Watson, but its stems are alternately 
branched and its seeds are strongly sulcate. It really scems 
to be somewhat intermediate between the sections Alecteroct- 
onum and Zygophyllidium. 

Ricinella Vaseyi (Coulter.) Euphorbia Vaseyi Coulter, 
Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb. I, 48. Since the publication of this 
species additional material and information have come to 
hand, which make it evident that it must be referred to 
Ricinella (Adelia.) In addition to the characters given in 
the contribution referred to the following may be added: The 
plant is a dicecious shrub, 15 to 18 dm. high, with several 
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straight branches from the root. The staminate flowers have 
five sepals and ten stamens, and fall off at once when touched. 
The species is most nearly related to the West Indian Reczn- 
ella pedunculosa Muell. (Adelia Ricinella), but its simple long 
stems (branched at base,) small coriaceous to three nerved 
narrowly obovate non-punctate leaves (not shining above), 
single and short (1.5 cm.) fruiting pedicel, and much lar- 
ger angulate seed with prominent hilum, make it a very dis- 
tinct species. From Brazos Santiago and Booneville, Texas 
(Nealley). 

Sisyrinchium Thurowi, n. sp. Low (4 to 7 cm. high), ces- 
pitose and procumbent: stems rather broadly winged, with a 
flower-bearing branch at each node: leaves short, scarcely 
2mm. broad: corolla 4 to 5mm. long: outer bracts a little 
longer than the very slender pedicels: flowers small, yellow, 2 to 
4ineach umbel: pods oblong or pear shaped (4 to 5 mm. long), 
prominently transversely wrinkled between the seeds, which 
are 10 to 14 in each cell, depressed-globose, very small 
(scarcely 0.5 mm. broad), black and deeply punctate. 

Hockley, Texas, Thurow. Nearest S. Schaffnert Wats., 
but smaller, densely cespitose and procumbent, not at all 
scapose (the stems bearing leaves and flowering branches), 
with smaller leaves, smaller, firmer and more deeply wrinkled 
pods, and very minute black punctate seeds. 

Fritillaria linearis, n. sp. Bulb scales few and_ thick: 
stem 20 to 25cm. high: leaves (10 or more) narrowly linear- 
lanceolate, scattered, more or less whorled below: flowers 2, 
blotched with brownish purple within, 2cm. long, the seg- 
ments ovate-lanceolate, slightly spreading at the tips, much 
longer than the style, which is deeply parted and much longer 
than the stamens.—Black Hills of Dakota. In some way the 
name of the collector has been lost. The species is nearest 
F. biffora, but is much lower, leafy throughout with linear 
leaves, ovate-lanceolate lighter colored perianth segments, 
and much smaller stamens on filaments much shorter than 
the deeply parted styles. 


Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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Development of the flower and embryo-sae in Aster and 
Solidago. 
G. W. MARTIN. 
(WITH PLATES XIX AND XX.) 

Before entering directly upon the subject it may be well to 
recount the primitive conditions of the leaf-shoot and _ its 
growing point as found in Composite. The point of growth 
of the shoot-axis becomes very much retarded, and as a re- 
sult, the growing-point is transformed into a broad, somewhat 
elevated disc, on which are to appear flowering capitula with 
centripetal inflorescence (fig. 1). The first structure indicat- 
ing an individual, embryonic flower on the receptacle is a 
hemispherical outgrowth almost perfect in outline, and becom- 
ing obconical as growth takes place (figs. 2a and 3a).' This 
embryonic tissue, standing on a lateral axis, constitutes the 
foundation from which arises a differentiation of tissue into 
special organs (fig. 4). Thus far the path of embryonic devel- 
opment remains the same for all organs, even those of the 
most various kinds. From this condition of things ona new 
departure is made; the apex of the broad flower-axis ceases 
to grow, while the peripheral portion continues to develop ; 
and here we have the first hint of the initial growth of true 
floral organs (fig. 5). A tubular ring is thus formed, and on 
its peripheral wall small papillae arise, giving the structure a 
cup-shaped appearance with a shallow depression and scal- 
loped margin (fig. 5a). This so-called cup elongates ; its 
sinus grows deeper, and the five corolla lobes become sharply 
defined and are known at once by their shape (fig. 6). Sim- 
ultaneously with the development of the floral organs in the 
rising ring, in which there is a complete fusion of all flower 
parts till liberated a deep, central depression is forming, 
when ultimately the ovule-bearing portion is placed beneath 
the rest of the flower-parts (figs. 6-10). Thus we have an 
epigynous flower with an inferior ovary.” However, there 
are some who would substitute the word hypogynous for 
epigynous, basing their argument on the theory that all the 
floral organs in their initial state are coalesced in the annular 

‘Just here may be stated that this rudimentary, sessile floret is the firstindi- 


cation of plant subdivision. 
?Gray’s Structural Botany, p. 183. 
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wall ; that the appearance of each is due to the liberation of 
their uppermost parts; that each whorl may appear either in 
acropetal or certain whorls seemingly in basipetal order.* The 
real origin and behavior of the floral organs in their younger 
stages of development as correlated with the inferior ovary 
has attracted but little attention, and therefore, no definite 
statement can be made as to the true relationship existing be- 
tween the floral organs in their embryonic condition. 

Turning now to the order of development of flower parts, 
the first foliar structure that appears is a petal. At first they 
appear as small papilla on the annular wall (fig. 5a). In 
their further development the tissue thickens and the epider- 
mal cells with their rather heavy cell walls become quite 
large; in later growth the tissue becomes more uniform, and 
the tips of the five marginal teeth of the corolla-tube turn in- 
ward, thus furnishing a splendid protection to the andreecium 
and gynecium (figs. 7-10). The petals forming the flower 
tube are not simply contiguous but united, and as the tube 
elongates it assumes the form of a funnel whose upper margin 
has five spreading teeth. The tubular corolla is not composed 
of parts originally separate and subsequently united by their 
lateral margins; for the parts set free are the marginal teeth 
arising from a common, basal tissue; and this tissue develops 
and elongates pari passu with the growth of the nascent 
organs within. 

Almost immediately following the visible corolla, appear- 
ing on its inner basal margin, are five minute elevations, the 
rudimentary stamens (fig. 7a). These develop with remark- 
able rapidity, and their primitive oval form is soon ex- 
changed for one that is oblong (fig. 8a). The histological 
structure of the stamen in its early growth is a mass of uni- 
form parenchyma. Presently a new condition arises; a 
differentiation of tissue into anther-lobes and a connective 
takes place. The fibro-vascular bundle, which is a con- 
tinuation of that of the flower-axis, though very much re- 
duced, differentiates in the upper part of the stamen and 
forms the so-called connective. At the same time there is a 
modification of tissue which develops into anther-lobes; these 
are connected and yet separated by the connective. In the 
early process of growth there appear two longitudinal ridges 


8Coulter on the Dandelion, Amer. Naturalist, xvii, No. 12, p. 1212. 
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on each half-anther-lobe; these answer to the future pollen- 
sacs, and give rise to the archesporium cells, which, usually 
having but one row of cells in each pollen-sac, again give rise 
to the squarish mother-cells; in turn the latter yield four 
pollen grains each. The developmental path pursued by all 
pollen grains is so common that it needs no special descrip- 
tion. To give a more complete account of stamineal 
tissue, mention also should be made of the anther-tube. At 
first the filament develops slowly and the stamens are dis- 
tinct from one another, but just preceding the unfolding of 
the flower-bud the filament gains length at a very rapid rate 
by the elongation of its cells; finally, the lateral margins of 
the anthers become coalescent, thus forming a tube, which, 
when the flower is fully developed, projects beyond the tubular- 
corolla. The anthers do not simply cohere but unite, for 
cross-sections show the blending of epidermal tissue; this 
makes the union complete. Simultaneously with the origin 
and development of the stamen another structure comes into 
view, the calyx (fig. 7b). When first observed there is a 
bulging-out of the epidermal layer in the region of the seem- 
ing insertion of the other floral parts. The tube of this out- 
growth is not distinguishable from the ovarian wall, but its 
limb is visible as a tuft of hairs. Primitively, it consists of a 
short delicate bunch of hairs, arranged in a circle at the 
upper extremity of the young ovary. Later, the hairs by 
rapid growth develop into long appendages, made up of 
several rows of narrow but extremely elongated cells, the 
lower ends of which splice into the upper ends of the cells 
below at the point where the upper end of the cell below 
turns away from the main trunk, and rapidly tapers into an 
acuminate tip; hence, the hair has the appearance of a 
barbed spear. By its late appearance in development, and 
its epidermal structure, some do not regard pappus as a 
calyx, while on the other hand others so consider it, though 
very much reduced in form and structure, caused by the pres- 
sure of surrounding parts. 

A little previous to the formation of the pistil another 
structure may be seen to arise from the receptacle between 
the individual florets (fig. 9b). These foliar bodies, or brac- 
teoles, very much resemble the scale-like leaves of poorly de- 
veloped vegetative branches. They project quite far between 
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the individual flowers. Their epidermal tissue consists of very 
thick walled, elongated cells surrounding several layers of 
smaller parenchyma cells. 

The next and last set of floral organs to appear is the pistil. 
About the time when the stamens begin to assume an oval 
outline and form a constriction near their bases, thereby sep- 
arating the stamineal tissue into anther and filament, there is 
detected on the inner border of the primitive ring, in the re- 
gion of stamineal insertion, an inward growth of cells (fig. ga). 
This cell tissue gradually develops inward around a common 
axis till all sides meet, and at the same time elongates in the 
direction of the flower axis, thus forming the style above, 
and completely overarching the once oval cavity below, 
changing it into a flask-shaped cavity which is the true ova- 
rian cell (fig. 10a). Just at this stage of development it may 
be mentioned that from now on, the flower parts develop with 
remarkable rapidity, and finally the flower axis is very much 
elongated, the gyncecium forming the terminal structure of 
the flower. The growth of the pistil is somewhat analogous 
to that of the stamen. As before stated, stamineal growth 
is partially retarded up to a certain point, from whence it 
makes rapid strides by the elongation of the cells of the fila- 
ment; and for a time the stamen crowns the summit of the 
flower. So there is a similar phase of growth which charac- 
terizes the style; there is a slight cessation of its growth until 
the anthers begin to shed their pollen, when the style by rapid 
development pushes its way up through the syngenesious sta- 
mens. The lengthening of the style is due to the growth and 
elongation of the carpellary cells above the ovary. In this 
case is found a good example of protandry, which suggests 
cross-pollination. After the opening of the flower, the style 
lengthens and the pollen is pushed out of the anther-tube by 
the brush-like upper portion of the style as the anthers de- 
hisce. The lines of the stigmatic receptive surfaces remain 
intact till that portion of the two-branched style is shoved 
above the anther-tube, whence the two branches separate, 
curving far back, and expose the stigmatic papilla on their 
inner faces; thus the style is made the instrument for dissem- 
inating the pollen which it cannot use for itself; as a result, 
cross-pollination, with almost absolute certainty, is insured. 
To speak further of the two-branched style: Two kinds of 
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hairs are detected; these comprise stigmatic papilla and brush 
hairs. The former are usually short, being either acutely or 
obtusely tipped, and are confined to the inner faces of the 
style-branches. The latter are cylindrical, epidermal out- 
growths, having various arrangements both on the inner and 
outer faces of the style-branches. In the As¢er the style- 
branches are flattened, and linear from their bases to the ends 
of the two lines of papilla which line each stigmatic surface. 
Above the termination of the stigmatic lines are seen brush 
hairs which cover both faces of the style branches. In the 
Solidago the style-branches very much resemble in outline 
those of the Aster. Two stigmatic lines are observed which 
extend from the base of the branch to a point about one-half 
the distance to its tip. The brush hairs usually cover the 
whole outer surface of the branch, and the edges and the tip 
of the inner face above the termination of the stigmatic lines. 

It yet remains to speak of the tissue and its modifications 
that make up the structure of the style. It consists, chiefly, 
of ordinary parenchyma, the central portion of which is modi- 
fied, while the upper stigmatic portion is a differentiation of 
the epidermis into a soft mucilaginous tissue, thus forming a 
loose conducting mass for the penetration of the pollen-tube. * 
In the center of the conducting tissue is also scen a very narrow 
tubular opening, indicating that it isa continuation of the ovar- 
ian cavity. This seems to be constant throughout the spe- 
cies examined. Before concluding, however, the description 
of the different floral organs, let the following order of suc- 
cession as observed in their sequence of development be noted, 
viz., corolla, calyx, androecium and gynoecium; although this 
order of parts does not correspond to Geebel’s generalizations on 
Composite.* There may be evidences showing a disturbance 
in the acropetal order of development of whorls, but of neces- 
sity the calyx is developed first, and its late appearance with- 
out doubt is due to the late liberation of its upper portion. 

Simultaneously with the development of the ovule as far 
advanced as fig. 12, appear small, fleshy glands above the 
ovary atthe base of the style these forma disk and are sup- 
posed to represent an inner row of imperfectly formed 
stamens. [TO BE CONCLUDED ] 


4From all observations made I-could not satisfactorily make out the descent ofa 
pollen-tube. 
5Geebel’s Outlines of Classification and Special Morphology, p. 422. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES XIX anpD XX. 
(Al figures on Plate XIX are magnified 450 diameters; all on Plate XX 
000 adlameters), 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3, receptacle of the flower axis, with individual florets appear- 
ing in Figs. 2 and 3a. Fig. 4, a single floret before the appearance of flower 
parts. Fig. 5”, the first floral whorl, the corolla. Fig. 6, further develop- 
ment of corolla. Fig. 7, the corolla, the appearance of the androecium « and 
the calyx 4. Fig. 8, a later stage of fig. 7. Fig. gv, the formation of the 
ovary; ¢, the bracteole. Fig. 10, a further development of fig. 9, showing the 
flask-shaped ovary «. Fig. 11, the formation of the ovule with all other parts 
eliminated. Fig. 12, the nucellus of the ovule; 4, appearance of the integument 
Fig. 13, later development of fig. 12; a2, the nucellus; 4, the embryo-sac. Fig 
14, a further development of fig. 13. Fig. 15, the mother-cell divided once 
Fig. 16, the cells divided again. Fig. 17, the true mother-cell of the embryo- 
sac, the upper three cells becoming disorganized. Fig. 18, disappearance of 
the upper cells, the mother cell occupying a central position, the nucellus 
breaking up and showing signs of disappearance. Fig. 19, a further develop- 
ment of Fig. 18; the nucelius almost gone and the appearance of vacuoles 
From fig. 20 to fig. 23, inclusive, are shown the division of the mother-cell 
and its further divisions, culminating in the formation of the egg-apparatus, 


the antipodal cells and the endosperm nucleus; the vacuoles and the expan- 
sion of the embryo-sac 


A study of some anatomical characters of North-American 
Giraminex. LY. 
THEO. HOLM. 
The genus Leersia. 
(WITH PLATE XXI,) 

In previously published papers! the anatomical characters 
of Uniola, Distichlis and Pleuropogon have been discussed, 
and it is the purpose of this, and a following paper, to show 
how the species of Leersia may be distinguished ana- 
tomically. 

It would, of course, have been more proper to proceed 
from Uniola to the genera allied to it. This was done 
when the comparison was drawn between Uniola, Distichlis, 
and Pleuropogon; but the lack of sufficient material has 
necessitated a change in the order of treatment. Some 
groups, at least, of closely related genera may be considered 
at once, so as togive a broader view of their anatomical 
divergencies. 
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Five species of Leersia are enumerated from this coun- 
try, namely: JL. oryzotdes Swtz., L. Virginica Willd., L. len- 
ticularis Michx., L. monandra Swtz. and L. hexandra Swtz. 

LEERSIA ORYZOIDES Swtz. A series of anatomical sec- 
tions has been figured on plate XxX, and the rule has been 
followed strictly, as before, of taking the sections from the 
middle part of the blade of completely developed leaves. It 
must be noted, however, that such leaves only have been 
used for examination as are situated at the base of the culms 
or those belonging to the shoots of innovation. 

The epidermis of the inferior face is very rough from sev- 
eral kinds of expansions, and represents two forms of cells: 
the proper epidermis cells and the bulliform cells. The first 
of these are rectangular, with thin undulate radial walls and 
strongly thickened exterior ones. Seen in transverse section 
(plate XX, fig.g) they show a rather narrow lumen. These cells 
cover the entire face, excepting the two lines on the sides of 
the carene, where the bulliform cells are to be observed (figs. 
7 and 8, at AC.). The different kinds of epidermal expan- 
sions, mentioned above, are straight or curved thorn-shaped 
expansions, warts and hairs. The first of these (fig. 3) are 
straight, pointed and very thick walled, and form several 
longitudinal lines outside of the mesophyll and among the 
bulliform cells. The curved ones, pointing downward, are 
also thick walled and very sharply pointed; their base is 
surrounded by four similarly thickened cells, distinctly porose 
(figs. 4, 5 and 6) these expansionsare also numerous, arranged 
in lines outside the groups of stereome. The warts (fig. 1.) 
are roundish, obtuse and solid projections, of which about 
fifteen are present on each epidermis cell, excepting, where 
the curved, thorn shaped expansions are found. They are 
covered with a distinct cuticula like the other expansions. 
Hairs (fig. 2) are also present, consisting of three thin walled 
cells, the apical not pointed. They form a few longitudinal 
rows outside the mesophyll, but close to the stereome. 

Stomata are present in largest number on this, the inferior, 
face of the blade; they form usually two rows on each side 
of the lines of stereome, and are situated close together 
in regular alternation with each other. The stomata them- 
selves are in the same plane as the epidermis cells and are 
surrounded only by some of the wart-shaped expansions. 
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we compare the epidermis of the inferior with that of the 
superior face, there is but slight difference. The bulliform 
cells, occupying the largest part of the latter, form groups 
between all the mestome bundles; the stomata are less numer- 
ous, forming only one row on each side of the stereome. 

The mestome bundles represent three degrees in this spe- 
cies, the difference depending upon the following characters: a 
thick-walled mestome sheath in connection with a layer of sim- 
ilarly thickened parenchyma, separating the leptome from the 
hadrome, both of which being well differentiated, are charac- 
teristic of those of the first degree (fig. 9). These, the largest 
bundles, including the midrib, are by no ‘means so numerous 
as the small ones, representing the second degree. These 
last have a distinct, but thin walled mestome sheath inside 
the colorless parenchyma sheath, and have no layer of thick 
walled parenchyma between the leptome and the hadrome. The 
smallest bundles (fig. 10) contain only leptome but show the 
mestome sheath very distinctly. Besides these three forms 
of mestome-bundles, all of which lie in the same plane, there 
are from one (fig. 7) to three (fig. 8) very small ones which 
belong to the superior face of the carene. It is a marked 
characteristic of Leersia that the leaf possesses such small 
mestome bundles on the superior face. If there is only one, 
this is, as shown in figure 7, situated exactly above the large 
midrib; when three are present, the median one of these oc- 
cupies that place, as shown in the figure 8. Morever in the 
same figure the carene has twosmall bundleson the inferior face, 
one on each side of the large, median one, which makes this 
leaf have in all six nerves in the carene, while the other section 
(fig. 7) shows only two. 

It is difficult to say whether this difference does or does 
not depend upon the locality. We can only state, that the 
specimen from which figure 7 was drawn, was collected near 
Washington, D. C., ina wet place, whilethe other (fig. 8) was 
taken from a specimen collected in Texas. Duval-Jouve! has 
figured a leaf of the same species, and his drawing agrees per- 
fectly with figure 8, but he does not state whether his speci- 
men was from Europe or from America. 

By examining these small bundles from the superior face 


'Histotaxie des feuilles de-Graminées. Annales d. Sc. Nat. Botanique, Series 
VI, vol.1. (1875.) p. 294. 
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of the carene, it is seen (fig. 11) that some of them are not 
surrounded by any parenchyma or mestome sheath, and that 
the leptome is well developed, the hadrome, on the contrary, 
being less differentiated. 

In regard to the parenchyma sheath, which surrounds all 
the other mestome bundles in the blade, it is Seen, in trans- 
verse section, to be composed of roundish and thin-walled 
cells containing chlorophyll, except in the median bundle 
and in a few bundles next this. The sheath forms a closed 
ring in the mestome bundles of second and third degree, 
while in the largest ones it is interrupted above and below by 
the groups of stereome. 

Mention has been made of the presence of a mestome- 
sheath in the bundles of the leaf of this species of Leersia. 
This fact has also been recorded by Schwendener ? who enu- 
merates the species of Graminez containing the sheath, 
as examined by him. It may here be mentioned that this 
author has observed the presence of this sheath in Oryza 
sativa and Zizania aguatica as well as in Leersia orysotdes of 
the group ORYZEAE. There is often, however, some difficulty 
in deciding whether such thick-walled sheaths are to be con- 
sidered as mestome sheaths or not. In the case of Unzola 
(1. c.) it seems probable that there is no mestome sheath. 
But in regard to Distichlis, and the so-called Uniola Pal- 
meri, which, as stated before (1. c.), ought not to be separated 
from Distichits, these two plants seem to have true mestome 
sheaths. That this character was not attributed to them in 
the anatomical diagnosis lately given * was due to the fact 
that the small mestome bundles showed a distinct interrup- 
tion of this sheath. Prof. Schwendener (7x /¢tter7s)has kindly 
informed me that he considers it to be a true mestome sheath, 
even if itis broken in the smallest bundles, which, according to 
his very welcome criticism, is rather seldom. From this fact 
there seems to be a stronger reason for uniting Uxzola Pal- 
mert with the genus Drstichl7s, since both have typical mes- 
tome sheaths besides the other characters they have in com- 
mon. 

The stereome is quite strongly developed in Leersia ory- 
zoides, and forms groups above and below all the mestome 


* Die Mestomscheiden der Gramineenblaetter, p. 413. 
? BotanicaL Gazette, August and October 
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bundles, situated in the lateral parts of the blade; the 
bundles of the carene form an exception, as seen in the fig- 
ures 7 and 8: the large median nerve having no stereome on 
its hadrome-side. The same peculiarity is also found in the 
small bundles next the median (fig. 8). The three small 
mestome bundles, situated on the superior face of the carene 
(fig. 8) have merely stereome on their hadrome side, while 
the leptome shows only a small layer of stereome cells or none 
at all. One large isolated group of stereome is to be found 
in the outermost margin of the blade. 

The mesophyli forms a dense tissue without any lacunes, 
and occupies a rather large part of the blade, as separate 
groups between the nerves. The mesophyll is in the carene 
restricted to the superior part of this, while a considerable 
layer of stereome covers the inferior face, the center part be- 
ing occupied by a colorless parenchyma of considerable devel- 
opment. 


U.S. Dep't of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


EXPLANATION OF PLaTE XXI.—Sections of the leaf of Zeersta oryzoides.—Fig. 
1. An epidermis cell of the inferior face of the blade, showing the roundish, 
wart-shaped expansions. XX 400.—Fig. 2. Hair from the inferior face. 

¢ 400.—Fig. 3. Thorn-shaped expansion from the bulliform cells of the 
inferior face. % 400,— Fig. 4.—A curved thorn-shaped expansion from the 
inferior face; longitudinal section.  400.—-Fig. 5. The same seen from the 
front. XX 400.—Fig. 6.—The same, transverse section. XX 400.—Fig. 7. 
Transverse section of a part of the blade, including the carene. /, the inferior 
face; A&C, the bulliform cells. The specimen from which this section is 
taken was collected near Washington, D.C. X 75.—Fig. 8. Similar section, 
but from a specimen collected in Texas. XX 75.—Fig. 9. Transverse section 
of one of the largest mestome bundles. There is, besides, a chlorophyll bear- 
ing parenchyma sheath /?); a thick-walled mestome sheath (.7S.), which 
surrounds the leptome and the hadrome. 5, the stereome. //, the inferior 
face of the blade. XX 320.—Fig. 10. Transverse section of a small mestome 
bundle from the lateral part of the blade. Letters as above. The parenchyma 
sheath is colorless and thin-walled, like the mestome sheath. .‘S/., the supe- 
rior face of the blade. XX 400.—Fig. 11. Transverse action of a small mes- 
tome bundle situated on the superior face of the carene. XX 320.—Fig. 12. A 
part of the leptome of the midrib, showing the sieve tubes (S7.) and the 
companion cells (/C/ in transverse section. XX 400. 
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ar 
Popular American plant names. 
FANNIE D. BERGEN, 

[At the request of the author and from plates kindly furnished by the editor of the 
Journal of American Fotk-lore, Mr.W. W. Newell, the following is reprinted from that 
journal, both because of its intrinsic interest to botanists and for the sake of assisting 
the author in getting a more complete list of well authenticated local names. In this 


endeavor our readers are urged to codperate, by sending such names to Mrs. Fannie 
D. Bergen, 17 Arlington st., North Cambridge, Mass.—Eps. ] 


Tue following list of names of common wild and cultivated plants 
has been prepared in the hope that it may suggest to folk-lorists who 
have some acquaintance with botany the importance of recording 
and communicating such names as may come to their knowledge. - 
This work has been very thoroughly done in Great Britain ; it is 
time that something like it should be attempted for our own flora. 

In some cases, when I have taken the name from some one’s de- 
scription, there has been uncertainty as to the species, although 
there was no doubt about the genus; so that, in a few instances, I 
have only been able to give the latter. 

It is interesting to notice the part certain nouns, used as adjec- 
tives or in composition, play in popular plant-names. Horse, cow, 
and éu// have been generally used to designate unusually large and 
luxuriantly growing species, as the bull-thistle or horse-mint, or they 
are applied to coarse, common plants, as the horse-radish, the cow- 
lily. Dog, pig, or sow generally seems to carry the idea of common- 
ness, as dog-fennel, pig-weed, sow-thistle. Goose and toad are less 
frequently used in much the same sense, ¢. g. goose-grass, toad-flax. 
The word /xdian we find in constant use to distinguish wild species 
from those tame or more familiar ones which they somewhat closely 
resemble. J/ollugo verticillata is thus called Indian chickweed, to 
distinguish it from the omnipresent common chickweed, S¢c/laria 
media, which is naturalized from Europe. Not infrequently the 
“Indian” namesake of some well-known plant may be used as at 
least a nominal substitute for the latter, ¢. g. Indian tobacco, Anten- 
naria plantaginifolia, is chewed by children. Now and then, hints 
and traditions of the use of certain plants in the rude medical prac- 
tice of our Indians may have resulted in fastening the name Indian 
to that of these plants, and it is evident enough that the Indian rice, 
Zizania aquatica, owes the first part of its popular name to the great 
importance which some tribes attached to it as an article of food. 


2 
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The word sxake plays an interesting part, too, in our popular bo- 
tanical vocabulary. In general, “snake” indicates a plant supposed 
to be poisonous, or one which exerts a malign influence, yet some- 
times it is applied to a plant that is thought to act as an antidote to 
the venom of snakes. <A botanist from St. Stephen, N. B., writes: 
“Almost any unfamiliar berry is or may be snake-berry, and all 
snake-berries are poisonous ; so a boy dares not cat a berry till some 
one tells him that it is good. Hence, though no two agree as touch- 
ing the identity of the snake-berry, the name is very common.” I 
find, too, curiously enough, that “snake’’ is sometimes used by a 
people no less widely removed from us than the Japanese to desig- 
nate fruit unfit to be eaten by man. For instance, a beautiful large 
red fruit much resembling the strawberry, but whose flavor is per- 
fectly insipid, is popularly called snake-berry, signifying that it is 
only fit food for snakes. Our popular name of Devil's apron for 
the familiar kelp, Laminaria longicrurts, doubtless arises from the 
giant size of some of these plants, and I am told that in Japan this 
prefix sometimes designates an unusually large species. For in- 
stance, a monstrous thistle is called devil-thistle. Also a large vari- 
ety of the particular rhomboidal-shaped Chinese nuts called hishi 
are popularly known in Japan as devil-hishi. However, with the 
Japanese as with us, dev?/ may mean “armed,” or uncanny in appear- 
ance, as the “devil-lotus,’ one with very prickly leaves. Our well- 
known prickly pear, Opuntia Rafinesgit or O. vulgaris, when culti- 
vated in northern Ohio, is somewhat generally known as devil's 
tongue, which must seem a most fitting name to any one who has 
imprudently filled the tips of his fingers with the insinuating barbed 
bristles. 

Asa rule, I have here entered only such popular names of wild 
plants as are not recorded in the new edition of Gray’s Manual. 
Wood's Botany contains some of those that I have collected from 
various parts of the country, but such as I have here retained as are 
found in either of these floras are given for the sake of designating 
special localities for such names, or because of some note that 
seemed worth appending. 

In those instances in which I have given as locality only the name 
of the State, it is either because the name is known to be in use in 
various parts of the State, or because my informant could not give 
the county or town. Some names given are such as were certainly 
current a good many years ago in the localities cited, but have not 
been verified as still existent ther 

t 


I e. It would often have been very 
difficult to make inquiries about 


ut the present currency of these names ; 
hence they have been allowed to stand as probah!y stt!l in use. 
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RANUNCULACE, 


Clematis Virginiana, traveller's joy ; wild hops. N. H. 
devil's darning needle. So. Vt. 
Anemone nemorosa, Wild cucumber. N. H. 
Mayflower. Boston. 
Hepatica tril.’a, mouse-ears. Mason, N. H. 
Mayflower. Hemmingtord, P. Q. 
Anemonella thalictroides, wind-flower. Mansfield, O. 
Thalictrum polygamum, rattlesnake-bite. N. 
muskrat-weed ; musquash weed.  South- 
bridge, Mass. 
Thalictrum dioicum, shining grass.! Weathersfield, Vt. 
Ranunculus (double garden buttercups), golden daisies. Richland 
Co., O. 
Ranunculus aquatilis, var. trichophyllus, moss (gives name to “ Moss 
Creek,” Carroll Co., Mo.). 
Caltha palustris, May-blobs. Salem, Mass. 
coltsfoot. Stratham, N. H. 
Coptis trifolia, yellow-root. N. H. 
Nigella Damascena, \ove-in-a-mist; lady-in-the-green. N. E. and 
Westward. 
lady-in-a-chaise. N. H. 
devil-in-a-bush. Northern Ohio, 
St. Catherine’s flower. (Locality ?) 
ragged lady. Wisconsin. 
Aquilegia Canadensis, honeysuckle. N. E.; Peoria, Il. 
rock-lily. Mason, N. H. 
cluckies. Annapolis Co., N. S. 
meeting-houses. New England. 
Aconitum Napellus, Venus’ chariot.2 Brookline, Mass. 
Act@é spicata, var. rubra, snake-berry. Belleisle, N. B. 


NYMPHEACE. 


Nelumbium luteum, chinquapins. Carroll Co., Mo. 
Nuphar advena, cow-lily. Washington Co., Me. 
dog-lily. New England. 
beaver-lily. Me. 
bull-head lily. N. H. 
ducks.* Chestertown, Md. 


1 See, also, Jwpatiens. The name is given because of the silvery appearance 
of the leaves when immersed in water. 


2 The swans are hidden in the hood. 
8 Quy. docks, as in spatter-dock ? 


Be. 
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SARRACENIACE., 


Sarracenia purpurea, Adam’s cup. Dudley, Mass. 
foxglove. N. H 
Indian pitcher. N. b. 


PAPAVERACE/. 
Eschscholtzia, California poppy. General. 
cups-of-flame. New England. 
Papaver (a small species), coquettes.!_ Mansfield, O. 
Argemone Mexicana, bird-in-the-bush. Arlington, Mass. 
flowering thistle. Mansfield, O. 
Sanguinaria Canadensis, snake-bite. N. H. 


FUMARIACE®. 
Adlumia cirrhosa, Alleghany vine. N. Ohio. 
mountain fringe. So. Vt.; E. Mass. 
fairy creeper. Fredericton, N. B. 
Dicentra spectabilis, diethra. Mass. 


CRUCIFERE. 
Lepidium Virginicum, birds’ pepper. Nebraska. 
Capsella bursa-pastoris, pepper-plant. Allston, Mass. 


VIOLACE. 

Viola palmata, var. cucullata, hood-leaf violet. Franklin, Mass. 
Viola (sp. unknown), rooster hoods. Buncombe Co., N. C. 
Viola sagittata, spade-leaf violet. Franklin, Mass. 
Viola Canadensis, June flower. Woodstock, N. B.; Houlton, Me. 
Viola tricolor, lady's delight. Mass. 

Cupid’s delight. Salem, Mass. 

Johnny-jump-up.? O. and III. 
Viola pedata, horseshoe violet. Concord, Mass. 

Crowfoot violet. New England. 

horse violet. New England. 


DROSERACEZ. 
Drosera rotundifolia, eye-bright. N. H. 


CARYOPHYLLACES., 


Dianthus barbatus, bunch pink. Vt. ; So. Ohio. 
Saponaria officinalis, old maid’s pink ; London pride. Salem, Mass. 
woods phlox. N. J. 
1 French coguelicot. 
2: In Mansfield, Ohio, this name is commonly abbreviated into Johnnies, and 
this nickname is often applied by children to the common wild blue violet. 
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Silene cucubalus, snappers. Salem, Mass. 
Silene Armeria, wax-plant. Mansfield, O. 

sweet Susan. N. H. 

none-so-pretty. Hatfield, Mass. 

pretty Nancy. Franklin Center, P. Q. 
Silene noctiflora, gentlemen's hats. Gilsum, N. H. 
Lychuis Githago, old maid’s pink. N. H. 

mullein pink. Annapolis Valley, N. S. 


Lychnis chalcedonica, sweetwilliam. Weathersfield, Vt. ; So. Ohio. 


fire-balls. Mansfield, O. 
scarlet lightning. Hemmingford, P. Q. 


PORTULACACE. 


Portulaca oleracea, pusley. U.S. 
Portulaca grandiflora, Mexican rose. Chestertown, Md. 
rose-moss. So. Nebraska. 
French pusley. So. Vt. 
Claytonia Virginica, good-morning-spring. (Locality ?) 
wild potatoes. Union Co., Pa. 
Mayflower. Hemmingford, P. Q. 


MALVACE&., 


Abutilon Avicenne, butter-weed. Peoria, III. 

sheep-weed ; Mormon-weed ; velvet-weed. 

Quincy, IIl. 

button-weed. Chestertown, Md. 
Abutilon striatum, flowering maple. Mansfield, O. 
Malva rotundifolia, cheeses, or cheese-plant. U. S. 
Malva moschata, musk-plant or musk. Mansfield, O. 
Hibiscus trionum, black-eyed Susan. N.H.;N. B. 

devil’s-head-in-a-bush. N. H. 


GERANIACE. 
Geranium maculatum, chocolate-flower. Stratham, N. H. 


Pelargonium (common pink and white species or var.), apple gera- 


nium. Mansfield, O., and parts of Mass. 
Oxalis stricta, \adies’ sorrel. Allston, Mass. ; Stratham, N. H. 
Impatiens fulva, snap-dragon. N. H. 
snap-weed. N. B. 
kicking colt. E. Mass. 
shining grass.2_ Weathersfield, Vt. 


1 Probably a corruption for Lychnis. 
2 See note on Thalictrum dioicum. 
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balsam-weed ; slipper-weed ; lady's ear-drop. 
field, O. 
lady's slipper. Plattsburg, N. Y.; Mansfield, O. 
lady’s pocket. Mansfield, O. 
Impatiens balsamina, \ady’s slipper. Mansfield, O. 


Mans- 


ILICINEA. 
Nemopanthes fascicularts, brick-timber ; cat-berry.! Fortune Bay, 
Newfoundland. 
CELASTRACEX. 
Celastrus scandens, Roxbury wax-work. E. Mass. 
Jacob's ladder. Stratham, N. H. 

Euonymus atropurpureus, Indian arrow. Salem, Ind. 
Pachystima Canbyi, rat-stripper. N, J. 


VITACEA. 

Vitis cordifolia, chicken grapes. Chestertown, Md. 
\NACARDIACE.®. 

Rhus glabra, shoe-make. Ohio and Il. 


Rhus toxicodendron, b'ack mercury. Harmony, Me. 


mercury or markry. N. H. 


mark-weed. Kennebec Co., Me. 


POLYGALACE.E. 
Polygala paucifolia, babies’ feet. N. H. 


babies’ toes. Hubbardston, Mass. 


LEGU MINOS-E, 
Crotalarta (ovalis 


Gr C270 


Lupinus Pere unis, wild pea. Worcester Co., Mass. 
(PINUS villos 


Tr. 


?), rattlesnake-weed. Mansfield, O. 
ria, wood-wax. Essex Co., M 


is, monkey faces; sun-dial.2 N. Ohio. 


ifolinm pratense, “real sweet clover.” Mass. and parts of Me. 

Amorpha canescens, shoestrings. Il. 

Apios tuberosa, traveller's delight. 
wild bean. N. B. 

Phaseolus multiflorus, flower bean. 


New Albany, Miss. 


Mansfield, O. 
1 This, like most of the other names quoted from Newfoundland, is taken from 
Rev. A. C. Waghorne’s Wild Berries and other Ediile Fruits of Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 


2 In this its principal American locality, the plant is never called wood-waxen. 
or any other name than that above given. 


8 So called from the monkey-like profile of the seed. 
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Arachis hypogea, ground-nut. Chestertown, Md. 
goobers. Southern. 
pinders. Miss. 
ground-peas. Ky. 
Schrankia uncinata, sensitive rose. West and South. 
Schrankia sp., shame-vine. N. Miss. 


ROSACE. 

Prunus serotina, rum-cherry.! N. E. 2 

Prunus Americana, wild goose plum. Chestertown, Md. 

Prunus hortulana, wild goose plum. Markets of Boston and else 

where. 

Prunus maritima (2), mountain cherry. Chestertown, Md. a 

Spir@a sp., spice hard-hack. Bonny River, N. B. 

Rubus odoratus, mulberry ; Scotch caps. Hemmingford, P. Q. 

Rubus chamemorus, baked apples. New Brunswick and Grand 

Manan Id. 
bake-apple-berry. Grand Manan. 
Rubus triflorus, mulberry. Washington Co., Me.; N. B. 
dewberry. N. B. 
plumbog. Newfoundland. 
swamp-berry. Newfoundland. 

Rosa ctnnamomea, kitchen rose. Boston, Mass. 

Pyrus arbutifolia, dog-berry. N. E. 
choke-pear. Washington Co., Me. 

Pyrus Americana, witch-wood2 N. H. 
round-tree (for rowan-tree). N. B. 3 
dog-berry. Newfoundland. 
missey moosey. N. H. 

Cydonia Faponica, scarlet thorn. Chestertown, Md. 
flowering quince. O., and somewhat general. 

Crategus, thorn-apple. Mansfield, O. . 

Amelanchier Canadensis, June berry. Various parts of N. E. and 

Central States. 
sugar plum; shad-blow. N. H. 
sugar pear. Washington Co, Me. 
juice-pear or juicy pear. Provincetown, 
Mass. 
May-pear.® N. B. 


1 From its use in flavoring “cherry rum.” In the W. and S. whiskey is used 
with these cherries to make * cherry bounce.” 

* If carried, supposed to keep off witches. 

5 From time of blooming. 


a 
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SAXIFRAGACE, 


Saxifraga Virginiensis, Mayflower. Allston, Mass. 
Ribes prostratum, skunk currant.!_ Washington Co., Me. 
Ribes aureum, tlowering currant. General. 

clove currant. Cambridge, Mass. 


CRASSULACE, 


Sedum acre, \ove entangled. N. Ohio. 
Sedum (pulchellum ?), flowering moss. Mansfield, O. 
Sedum Telephium, witches’ money-bags. W. Mass. 
evergreen. Chestertown, Md. 
everlasting. Hemmingford, P. Q. 
Aaron’s rod. New Hampshire. 
frog's mouth ; frog’s bladder. N. Y. 
pudding-bag plant. Mass. 
leeks. Stowe, Vt. 
frog-plant.2, N. H. 
frogs’ throats. Bedford, Mass. 
Sempervivum tectorum, hen and chickens. N. Ohio. 
Bryophyllum calycinum, \ife-plant. Cambridge, Mass. 


ONAGRACEE. 


Cnothera fruticosa, scabbish. N. H. 


CUCURBITACES. 
Lagenaria sp., mock orange. N. Ohio; Central Ill. 
Echinocystis lobata, wild cucumber. N. B., and U. S. generally. 


BEGONIACE. 
Begonia metallica, elephant’s ears. Bedford, Mass. 
Begonia maculata, trout begonia. Bedford, Mass. 
fish begonia. Cambridge, Mass. 
Begonia Warscewicsit, pond-lily begonia. Cambridge, Mass. 
Begonia sp. (similar to B. maculata, but not spotted), coral begonia. 
Bedford, Mass. 

Begonia sp., beefsteak geranium. Mansfield, O. 

strawberry geranium. Mansfield, O. 


CACTACE. 
devil’s tongue. N. Ohio. 


O. vulgaris. \ 


1 From the offensive musky smell of the fruit. 
2 Because of a children’s custom of blowing up a leaf so as to make the epider- 
mis puff up like a frog. 


a, 
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FICOIDE. 


Mesembryanthemum sp., dew plant. N. Ohio. 
rat-tail pink. Dorchester, Mass. <a 


UMBELLIFER&. 
Daucus carota, parsnip. Harmony, Me. 
Erigenia bulbosa, turkey-pea. (Locality ?) 
ARALIACEX. 
Aralia racemosa, Indian root ; life of man; petty morrell. N. H. 
spignut. Vt. 


CORNACEE, 


Cornus Canadensis, bunch plums ; pudding-berry.!. N. H. 
pigeon-berry. N. B. 
cracker-berry.!. Newfoundland. 
Cornus stolonifera, red-brush. Central States. 
Nyssa sylvatica, hornbeam. N. H. : 


CAPRIFOLIACE. 
Viburnum lantanotdes, moosewood. Mass. 
Viburnum opulus, high-bush cranberry. Washington Co., Me., and 
N. B. 

witch-hobble. N. H. 
Viburnum nudum, withe-wood. N. H. 

bilberry. Annapolis Royal, N. S. 
Linnea borealis, two-eyed berries. St. Stephen, N. B. 
Symphoricarpus racemosus, snow-drop. Mansfield, O. 


RUBIACE®. 

Houstonia cerulea, blue-eyed babies. Springfield, Mass. 

Quaker ladies. Concord, Mass. ; 
Boston. 

innocence. Boston, Mass. 
eyebright. Isles of Shoals. 
angel-eyes. (Locality ?) 
bright-eve. Baltimore, Md. 
forget-me-not. Kentucky. 
star of Bethlehem. Miss. 
Quaker beauty. (Locality ?) 
Nuns. (Locality ?) 

Cephalanthus occidentalis, pin-ball. N. H. 


1 Probably from its insipid character. 
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Mitchella repens, squaw-vine. Parts of N. E. 


snake-berry. N. Y. 

cow-berry. Ulster Co., N. Y. 
boxberry. Bedford, Mass. 
two-eye-berry. Wakefield, Mass. 


COMPOSITE. 

Lupatorium purpureum, motherwort. brookfield, Mass. 
Queen-of-the-mcadow. Worcester Co., Mass. 
marsh milkweed. Mass. 

Solidago (any sp.), yellow-tops. N. B. 

Callistephus Chinens?s, tall roses. Mansfield, Ohio. 

Aster (any sp.), frost-flowers. N. B. 

Evrigeron Canadense, cow-tail. Normal, Il. 

Antennaria plantaginijolia, Indian tobacco. N. E.; Neb. 
woman's tobacco. Boston, Mass. 
ladies chewing tobacco. Wisconsin. 
pussy’'s toes. Worcester, Mass. 
doy toes. N. H. 

Anaphalis margaritacea (2), \ife-of-man. N. H. 

Guaphalium polycephalum, life everlasting. N. E.; No. Ohio. 

old field balsam. N. E. 
life-of-man. Stratham, N. H. 
fuzzy-guzzy. Mansfield, O. 
feather-weed.! No. New York, 

Ambrosia artemisivfolia, tassel-weed. Hingham, Mass. 

Zinnia elegans, youth-and-old-age. Mansfield, O. 

Rudbeckia hirta, yellow daisies. Mass., N. B., and general. 

golden Jerusalem. N. H. (local). 

black-eyed Susans. N. Vt.; Cape Cod. 

nigger-heads. (Name apparently brought from So. 
U.S.) N.B. 

nigger daisy. E. Mass. 

Coreopsis tinctoria, Rocky Mt. flower. Mansfield, O. 

Bidens (all species), Spanish needles. IIl., and Central States gen- 

erally. 

Anthemis cotula, dog-fennel. General. 

pigsty daisy. Ipswich, Mass. 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, pismire. East Weymouth, Mass. 
bullseye. N. B. 


1 Name given because the heads were used by poor people to fill beds, as a 
substitute for feathers. 


i 
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Artemisia abrotanum, boy’s love ;! lad’s love.! Various parts of New 
England. 

old man.!- Ohio; IIL. 

Leamington. Ipswich, Mass. 
Artemtsta sp., old woman.! N, Ohio. 
Xeranthemum, 
Helichrysum, 
Cnicus pumilus, bull-thistle. New England. 
Cnicus (any species), stickers. St. John, N. B. 
Cichorium Intybus, blue dandelion. N. H. 

blue sailors. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leontodon autumnalis, arnica. E. Mass. 
Lactuca (any species), milkweed. N. B. 


paper-flowers. N. Ohio. 


LOBELIACE, 


Lobelia cardinalis, slink-weed. Princeton, Mass. 


ERICACE. 


Gaylussacia (all species), black hurts.2, Newfoundland. 
Vaccinium (many species), whortleberry ; bilberry. Newfoundland. 
any low blueberry; ground-hurts. New- 
foundland. 
Vaccinium (any species under sub-genus Cyanococcus), bluets. N. B., 
among French Canadians. 
Vaccinium Oxycoccus, marsh cranberry. N. B. 
marshberry. Newfoundland. 
‘accinium macrocarpon, marsh cranberry. N. B. 
bearberry; bankberry. Fortune Bay, New- 
foundland. 
Vaccinium Vitis-Id@a, rock cranberry. N. B. 
Chiogenes serpyllifolia, ivory plums. Washington Co., Me. 
capillaire; maiden-hair;* teaberry. New 
Brunswick. 
Arctostaphylos uva-urst, crowberry. Barnstable, Mass. ; Kinnikinnik, 
Newfoundland. 
rockberry. Fortune Bay, Newfoundland. 
Epig@a repens, shad-flower. Conn. 


‘ Names apparently given from supposed aphrodisiac qualities, or because 
used in love divinations. 


* “ Hurts ” is an abbreviation for “ whortleberry.” 

® This name, attached to a description of the plant, was the occasion of an’ 
indignant protest by a botanist in England at the idea of the maidenhair (fern) 
being supposed to flower and fruit in New Brunswick ! 
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Gaultheria procumbens, young plantlets ; drunkards.! Barnstable, 
Mass. 
youngsters.2, Me.; Mass. 
jinks or chinks. N. H.; Mass. 
young chinks. Mason, N. H. 
pippins.* Stratham, N. H.; Central Mass. 
young ivories; ivory plums. N. H. 
ivory leaves; ivory plums. Ipswich, Mass. ; 
Me. 
mountain tea. Eastern Ohio. 
ivy-berry. N. B. 
deer-berry. (Locality ?) 
one-berry. (Locality ?) 
chicken-berry. Penn. 
Kalmia latifolia, spoon-hunt. Mason, N. H. 
Kalmia angustifolia, sheep-poison. N. E. 
spoon-wood ivy. Conn. 
Rhododendron viscosum, swamp-pink. Allston, Mass. 
Rhododendron nudiflorum, election pink. Hillsborough, N. H. 
river pink. Cavendish, Vt. 
swamp pink. Parts of N. E. 
swamp apple. E. Mass. 
honeysuckle. Md. 
Rhododendron Rhodora, \ambkill. N. B. 
Chimaphila umbellata, noble pine; bittersweet. N. H. 
love-in-winter. Maine. 
Chimaphila maculata, ratsbane ; wild arsenic. Blue Ridge, Va. 
Monotropa uniflora, convulsion-root. N. H. 
ghost-flower. N. B. 


DIAPENSIACE&. 
Pyxidanthera barbulata, pyxie moss. N. J. 


PRIMULACE. 


Primula grandiflora, polyanthus. So. Vt. ; Cambridge, Mass. ; Mans 
field, O. 
cups-and-saucers. Mansfield, O. 
Trientalis Americana, Star-of-Bethlehem. N. H. 
star anemone. Cambridge. 


APOCYNACE. 
Vinca minor, myrtle. General. 


1 Believed by children to intoxicate. 
2 Young berries and shoots. 3 Young leaves. 


| 
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ASCLEPIADACE2. 
Asclepias tuberosa, white root ; yellow milk-weed. W. Mass. 


GENTIANACE. 
Gentiana Andrewsii, blind gentian. Haverhill, Mass. 


POLEMONIACE®. 
Phlox pilosa, sweetwilliam. Fort Worth, Tex. 
Phlox subulata, flowering moss. No. Ohio. 
Phlox, cult. sp., Lady Washington. Mansfield, O. 
Polemonium reptans, bluebell. Mansfield, O. 


BORRAGINACE#., 


Cynoglossum officinale, sheep-lice. No. Ohio. 
Echinospermum Virginicum, soldiers. E. Mass. 


CONVOLVULACE. 


Convolvulus sepium, creepers. Mansfield, O. 
Rutland beauty. Temple, N. H. 
Cuscuta sp., love-vine. Fort Worth, Tex. 


SOLANACEZ. 
Datura Stramonium, 
Datura Tatula, 
Lycium vulgare, privy ; Jackson vine ; jasmine. Mansfield, O. 
jessamine. Stratham, N. H. 


Jimson or Jimpson! weed. W. and S. 


SCROPHULARIACE#. 
Linaria vulgaris, Jacob's ladder. Parts of N. E. 
bread-and-butter. Ipswich, Mass. 
dead men’s bones. Troy, N. Y. 
Antirrhinum majus, lion-mouth. Mansfield, O. 
Chelone glabra, bammany (for balmony?). Belleisle, N. B. 
Gerardia querctfolia (2), corn-flower. Hillsborough Co., N. H. 
pedicularia (?) 
Castilleia coccinea, paint-brush. Peoria, Ill.; N. H.; Hemmingford, 
Indian paint-brush. Mass. 
Red Indians. Mass. 
Wickakee.2 Mass. 
election posies. Dudley, Mass. 
prairie fire. Wisconsin. 


1 Evidently a corruption of Jamestown, where the plant is most abundant. This 
corrupted form of the name is universal. 
2 An Indian name. 
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BIGNONIACE. 
Tecoma radicans, foxglove. Chestertown, Md. 


VERBENACE. 
Verbena stricta, fever-weed.! Peoria, IIl. 


LABIAT. 
lepeta Glechoma, Robin runaway. N. H. 
creeping Charlie ; Jack-over-the-ground ; Gill-over. 
the-ground. E. Mass. 
wild snake-root. Cambridge, Mass. 
crow-victuals.2, Chestertown, Md. 
Brunella vulgaris, carpenter-weed. N. H. 


NYCTAGINACEZ. 
Mirabilis Falapa, pretty-by-night. Fort Worth, Tex. 


AMARANTACE, 


Gomphrena globosa, French clover. No. Ohio. 
globes. So. Vt. 


CHENOPODIACE., 


Salicornia herbacea, chicken’s toes. Kittery, Me. 


POLYGANACEX. 
Rheum Rhaponticum, pie-plant. General in Middle States and west- 
ward, 
Rumex acetosella, horse-sorrel. Mansfield, O. 
toad’s sorrel. Stratham, N. H. 
cow-sorrel.? Miramichi, N. B. 
gentlemen’s sorrel. Cambridge, Mass. 
sheep-sorrel. Wisconsin; So. Vt. 
Polygonum aviculare, wire-grass. No. Ohio. 
door-grass. So. Ind. 
Polygonum acre, turkey-troop. Long Island, N. Y. 


EUPHORBIACE2. 
Euphorbia maculata, milkweed. No. Ohio. 
Euphorbia marginata, Snow-on-the-mountains. N. H.; Neb. 
Euphorbia Cyparissias, tree-moss. Mansfield, O. 
cypress. Rye Beach, N. H. 
butternut. Harmony, Me. 
Irish moss. N. B. 


1 Thought to be a specific for fever and ague. 
2 Name used by the negroes. 3 Usually pronounced “ cow-serls.” 
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Euphorbia Lathyris, mole-tree.! No. Ohio. 


JUGLANDACE. 


Carya tomentosa, bull-nut. Peoria, 


MYRICACEE. 


Myrica cerifera, candle-berry. Worcester Co., Mass. 


CONIFER, 


Larix Americana, Juniper-tree. Newfoundland. 
Funiperus communis, hackmatack. Ipswich, Mass. 
fairy circle. E. Mass. 
Funiperus sabina, var. procumbens, savin.2, Newfoundland. 


ORCHIDACE. 


Arethusa bulbosa, dragon’s mouth. Dudley, Mass. 
Habenaria orbiculata, Solomon’s seal. Barre, Vt. 
Habenaria fimbriata, meadow pink. Mass. 
Cypripedium acaule, nerve-root. N. B. 
whip-poor-will. Boston, Mass. 
Cypripedium spectabile, nerve-root. N. B. 
whip-poor-will shoes. Conn. 


SCITAMINE. 
Canna Indica, adder’s spear. Waltham, Mass. 


AMARYLLIDACE. 


Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus, Easter-flower. Mansfield, O. 
daffy. Stratham, N. H. 
Narcissus poeticus, single daffy. Stratham, N. H. 


IRIDACE#. 


Iris pumila, crocus. Stratham, N. H. 
Iris versicolor, poison flag. 
flag-lily. 
water-flag. 
liver-lily. 
snake-lily. 
Belamcanda Chincnsis, dwarf tiger-lily. Mansfield, O. 


1 Supposed to keep moles out of gardens. 


2 The berries used in domestic medicine, and called face-and-eye berries, 


These names are taken from Hobbs’ Botanical Handbook. 
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LILIACE. 


Smilax rotundifolia, biscuit-leaves ; bread-and-butter.! Allston, Mass. 
wait-a-bit.2 E. Mass. 
nigger-head. Miramichi, N. B. 
Muscari botryoides, baby’s breath. I. Mass. 
bluebell. Chestertown, Md. 
bluebottle. Mansfield, O. 
Yucca filamentosa, thread-and-needle. Mass.; N. Y. 
Eve’s darning needle. Fort Worth, Texas. 
Maianthemum Canadense, cowslip. Dennysville, Me. 
lily-of-the-valley ; two-leaved Solomon's 
seal. N. H. 
Clintonia borealis, cow-ttongue. Aroostook Co., Me.; N. B. 
heal-all. N. B. 
Oakesia sessilifolia, wild oats. N. H. 
Lilium superbum, nodding lilies; Turk’s head. Mass. 
Erythronium Americanum, yellow bells. Boston (?). 
Trillium erectum, dish-cloth or stinking dish-cloth. Franklin Cen- 
ter, P. O. 
bumble-bee root. New England. 
squaw-root. N. H. 
Benjamins. So. Vt. 
stinking Benjamin. N.B. (Any Trillium in N. B. 
is called Benjamin.) 
Trillium grandifiorum, white lilies. No. Ohio ; Chestertown, Md. 
Trinity lily. Wisconsin. 
Trillium erythrocarpum, Benjamins. New England. 


COMMELINACE, 


Tradescantia crassifolia, wandering Jew. General. 
inch-plant. Salem, Mass. 
joint-plant. Cambridge, Mass. 
Jacob's ladder. Hemmingford, P. Q. 


ARACE#. 


Arisema triphyllum, bog onion. Worcester Co., Mass. 
wild turnip. Stowe, Vt. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit. General. 
Symplocarpus feetidus, Polk-weed (poke weed ?). Brookline, Mass. 


1 The young leaves eaten by children. 
2 On account of the difficulty of tearing loose clothing caught by its s‘cu! 
prickles. 
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GRAMINE#, 


Cenchrus tribulotdes, sand-burr. Ill. and westward. 
Zea mays, a species of pop-corn, with variegated ears ; guinea-corn.! 
Mansfield, O. 
yellow kernels, striped with red; calico corn. Ill. 
long, indented kernels; dent corn. General. 
horse-tooth corn. Central 


FILICES. 


Pteris aquilina, hog-brake. N. H. 

Osmunda regalis, buck-horn. Worcester Co., Mass. 
Osmunda cinnamomea, fiddle-heads.2 Central Me. 
Osmunda sp., fiddle-heads. Petit Codiac, N. B. 


LYCOPODIACE#., 


Lycopodium clavatum, coral evergreen. Stratham, N. H. 
creeping Jenny. N. B. 
Lycopodium dendroideum, bunch evergreen. Stratham, N. H. 
crowfoot. Chestertown, Md. 
Lycopodium complanatum, creeping Jenny. Bedford, Mass. 
liberty. Chestertown, Md. 
ground-cedar. N. B. 


MUSCINE. 


Polytrichum commune, bears’ bread. Dennysville, Me. 
rum-suckers.? Stratham, N. H. 
Bryum sp., robin-wheat. Mansfield, O. 


FUNGI. 


Hymenomycetes (any umbrella-shaped species), devil’s umbrellas. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Phallus sp., death-baby.* Sglem, Mass. 

Ustilago Maydis (the smut of Indian corn), Devil's snuff-box. Ches- 
tertown, Md. 

Cladonia bellidiflora (a common lichen), red-cup moss. General in 
N. E. 


1 Because speckled like a guinea-fowl. 

? Under this name the unrolling fronds considerably sought and eaten as 
“ greens.” 

® So called from the supposed spirituous taste of the pasty mass of unripe 
spores. 

* Name given from the fancy that they foretell death in the family near whose 
house they spring up. I have known of intelligent people rushing out in terror 
and beating down a colony of these as soon as they appeared in the yard. 
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Usnea sp. (a tufted hair-like lichen), whisker-moss. Mansfield, O. 


ALG. 


Laminaria (saccharina?). Venus's apron-strings. Brookline, Mass. 


Laminaria longicruris, Devil’s apron-strings; Deb's apron-strings, 


Portland, Me. 
Devil's apron. N. E. coast. 
Spirogyra and allied confervaceae, frog-spit. U. S. 
frog-spawn. Parts of N. B 


BRIEFER ARTICLES. 


The systematic position of Entosthodon Bolanderi.—In February, 
1889, Dr. Edward Palmer, collecting in Lower California for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, found this species in thevicinity of Port San 
Quentin, about a hundred miles south of San Diego. This greatly 
extends southward the range of this species. It looks much like 
Funaria Californica Sulliv. & Lesq., in outward appearance, but differs 
from it in the more acuminate leaves, in the capsule more long-necked 
and constricted under the orifice when dry and in the mamillate lid. 
Closer examination of the plants, which are in excellent condition, 
shows furthermore only a rudimentary peristome; the costa ceases 
above the middle of the leaf; the cells near the apex of the leaf are 
more elongated. 

A search in the material of the closely allied genus Entosthodon 
led to the discovery of this identical species under the name of /n/os- 
thodon Bolandert Lesq. ‘The one specimen in the National Herba- 
rium comes from the herbarium of Lesquereux himself, and is labelled: 
“ Entosthodon Bolandevi esq. Ad terram argillosam, prope San 
Francisco, Californiz. No. 236. Leg. Bolander.” 

A comparison of Palmer’s plants with this specimen, and with the 
figures in Sulliv. Icon. Suppl. t. 17, shows them to agree in all respects, 
except that the figure and description make no reference to the zaner 
rudimentary peristome, distinctly present in the specimens of Lesque- 
reux collected by Bolander, as well as in Palmer’s specimens. This 


peristome is as pronounced as in Funaria microstoma. In specimens 
of Funaria Californica in the National Herbarium, it is not nearly so 
well developed as figured in Sulliv. Icon. Suppl. t. 18, but 1s almost as 
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rudimentary as in the plants collected by Palmer. So that practically 
there remain only two prominent points of distinction between Fu- 
naria Californica and Entosthodon Bolanderi: the /¢, being convex 
in the former and mamillate in the latter; and the costa, passing to 
the apex in the former, and only to about the middle in the latter. 

The color of the peristome, described as “ pale, whitish, granulose,” 
is found in both the specimens of Bolander and those recently col- 
lected by Palmer, to be in fact red, granulose, longitudinally striate, and 
distinctly articulate. ‘This discrepancy is quite likely due to the dif- 
ference in maturity of the material examined. The calyptra, referred 
to in a note under the species in the Manual of N. A. Mosses as “ five 
lobed at base and rather mitrate,” is in Dr. Palmer’s material usually 
split open down one side, and at base is more often three or four 
lobed, this lobing being rather irregular. The calyptra is thus on the 
whole as in Funaria. This, and especially the presence of an énuner 
peristome, makes necessary the transfer of this species of Entosthodon 
to Funaria; it should be called Funaria Bolanderi (Lesq.).—JouNn M. 
HouzincER, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

A probable new category of carnivorous plants.— The fact that 
members of the genus Polyporus are in the habit of catching and 
digesting small insects is not generally known. At least after a care- 
ful examination of such literature as happens to be at hand, the writer 
is unable to discover any reference to what is a distinct and curious 
phenomenon in the life history of some of these large and interesting 
fungi. In Polyporus applanatus the method of catching and devour- 
ing the insects has been studied by me, and a brief description may 
be in place at the present time. Whether or not the habit alluded to 
has been described by other students I cannot yet be sure, but it is 
sufficiently unknown in American writings to permit of attention in 
these pages. 

Polyporus applanatus (Pers.) Wallr. is common around Lake Minne- 
tonka, where it occurs on its ordinary hosts, and also on 7?/ia Amert- 
cana in considerable abundance. ‘The large size — one-third of a me- 
ter in diameter—and the cinnamon-brown zonate upper surface, 
together with the light under surface and the minute pores make it a 
conspicuous object in the woods and swamps. This plant seems to 
exert an attractive influence over various species of small flies — espe- 
cially when partly grown. The flies may be seen assembling in swarms 
upon the under surface of the plant, where they walk about and ap- 
pear to feed upon the soft substance of the hymenophore. Mosqui- 
toes and gnats, together with larger flies, may be found upon the under 
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surface in large numbers at certain times of the day, notably in the 
evening or towards the middle of the afternoon. I have not been able 
to discover any secretion that might be attractive to the insects given 
off by the plant, but there may be such. 

In walking over the minutely perforated surface an occasional fly 
may be seen to get its feet caught between the clefts and is then unable 
to extricate itself. It shortly dies and lies flat upon the hymenophore 
surface. Whether the death is due to poisoning or simply to fatigue, 
I have not determined. At any rate there is very promptly sent up 
around the body of the insect a mycelial growth from the interior of 
the pores of the plant, and in a few hours the insect is completely cov- 
ered by the fungus filaments. For atime it may be seen as a hum- 
mock or elevation on the hymenophore, but shortly, through the 
absorption of its substance into the tissue of the fungus, it disappears 
as an elevated area and is discernable solely through its imparting a 
slightly lighter color to the portion of the hymenium lying around it. 
I have in my collection one of these Polyporus fruits, about six inches 
in diameter, with seventeen small flies captured and digested —some 
of them so completely destroyed that there is scarcefy more than a 
vague stain left to mark the spot where they lay, and others of a whit- 
ish hue and lying in high relief on the tinted lower surface. . In the 
case of those that are thoroughly digested the plant produces pores 
afresh through the remains of their bodies, and the trace of their 
original presence becomes almost obliterated. Those that are partially 
digested are not penetrated by the pores but the mycelial covering is 
of asolid texture. It is quite like that of the border of the hymeno- 
phore. Nor do the penetrating pores appear until the flies are reduced 
almost to the level of the general hymenium surface. 

This phenomenon is an interesting one, for it shows how a structure 
devised for another end may be devoted to an accessory line of work, 
and may in time come to acquire an accessory function. The Polypo- 
rus can not be conceived to derive very marked benefit from the small 
substance that it is able to obtain from the unfortunate flies, but it is 
easy to see how such a practice if persisted in might develop into a 
highly important nutritive habit. It is unquestionably true that the 
plant derives some nutriment from these flies, for where they fall and 
raise the level of the hymenium there are more pores produced than 
at other points of similar size. This would indicate that the habit of 
fly-catching which is practiced by the Polyporus applanatus might de- 
velop into something of real importance to the species. 

I shall be glad to hear from others who have noticed this habit in 
Polyporineze.— Conway MacMILLan, University of Minnesota. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A LIVE MAN is readily distinguished from a dead one, and if the man 
is alive to some important interest it needs no search light or commit- 
tee of investigation to make the fact apparent. The statement applies 
no less forcefully to bodies of men than to individuals. Atthe recent 
meeting at Rochester a ninth part of the time occupied by the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science in its annual sessions 
was set apart to the exclusive control of the botanists by the establish- 
ment of a botanical section. This came about chiefly through the 
efforts of the non-botanical members of the society, who said that the 
botanists were so numerous and active, had so many and valuable 
papers, were such an important element, that it was their due;and so 
while mathematics and astronomy must share rooms, officers and time, 
as well as geology and geography and some other subjects, botany has 
anexclusive portion. It was evident to the Association that the bot- 
anists constituted a live body. 

That this appearance of activity, which did not escape even those 
who probably possess but an indistinct notion of the domain of bot- 
any, is well grounded, was abundantly demonstrated during the ses- 
sions in numerous ways, and in none better than in the action upon 
the question of astable nomenclature. In the most business like man- 
ner, and with an enthusiasm, directness and good feeling which would 
have done credit to any deliberative body, the question that for years 
has been supposed to endanger the rational progress of the science and 
inthe hands of the more youthful and radical advocates threatened to 
plunge American botany into chaos, was taken up, discussed, the most 
important features formulated and agreed to,'a delegate to the con- 
vention at Genoa appointed, the money to defray his expenses sub- 
scribed, and the mission to secure the co-operation of the botanists of 
Europe begun before the session at Rochester had closed. The results 
of the Congress at Genoa have been most satisfactory, and are espec- 
ially flattering to the foresight and zeal of American botanists, whose 
views have received marked consideration. 

There is, therefore, no reason to think that the botanists of this 
country cannot do well whatever they undertake. There is further- 
more no reason to suppose that they will shirk a manifest responsibil- 
ity; and yet they are dangerously near such a point. Whether they 
desired it or not, the impression has become widely established that a 
botanical congress will be held next year. The World’s Congress 
Auxiliary attempted to secure the co-operation of the botanists, and 
offered them the use of the machinery of that organization, including 
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free publication of their proceedings, but the proposition has been 
rejected. 

To be sure, a committee has been appointed to arrange a program of 
subjects for next year’s meeting at Madison. But no enthusiasm has 
yet manifested itself. It is, however, certainly true that the circum- 
stances are particularly propitious for the largest,the most cosmopoli- 
tan, the most notable gathering in 1893 that botany has ever had in 
this country. There will be annmber of distinguished foreign specialists 
in attendance, and the fame and benefits of the convention will not 
be confined within our own geographical borders. 

If there is a single botanist, or any number of botanists, who has a 
suggestion, a word of encouragement to the committee, or any opinion 
regarding the project, now is the time to give it expression through 
the journals. Silence means apathy, but what is wanted is enthusiasm. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Canadian Mosses.' 

The Catalozue of Canadian Plants has now reached the mosses. 
The list with its annotations and descriptions of new species makes an 
octavo pamphlet of nearly 300 pages. Mr. Macoun has been a most 
industrious collector and the Herbarium of the Geological Survey will 
need to be consulted now by every student of our moss flora. Since 
1861 he has been accumulating the material which is here elaborated. 
953 Species are listed,and numerous varieties, a considerably greater 
number than were included in 1884 in Lesquereux & James Manual 
for the whole of North America. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Macoun was not more cautious in the 
choice of bryologists to work up these rich collections. Undoubtedly 
he has found many new species; but no one can believe that 237° out 
of 953 are previously undescribed! Both Kindberg, who has been his 
chief collaborator, and Miiller are looked upon by the best bryologists 
as too much inclined to establish species upon insufficient material 
and slight differences (to put the case mildly). Indeed the catalogue 
itself bears abundant evidence of this tendency. 

A comparison of the determinations of the centuries of Canadian 


1Macoun, Jonn and Kinpserc, N. C.—Catalogue of Canadian Plants. Part 
VI. — Musci, (Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada.) 8vo. pp. viii, 
295. Montreal: printed for the government by W. F. Brown and Co. _ 1892. 
—25 cents. 

?Fide Mrs. E. G. Brittonin Bu//. Torr. Bot. Club. 
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Musci, many of which were named by Kindberg, with the names given 
in this list shows gross carelessness either at one time or the other. 
The definitions of the alleged new species, nearly one-fourth of which 
are sterile, are inexcusably bad. They are so brief, unsystematic, compar- 
ative, and in such bad English that it 1s doubtful if the plants intended 
can be identified without a re-study of the nearly inaccessible types. 
For although Mr. Macoun states that “a duplicate of every specimen 
sent to Dr. Kindberg has been mounted and placed in the herbarium 
of this department” these cannot be considered the types, how- 
ever helpful they may be. 

Altogether we must conclude that what might have been a work of 
the greatest value to American bryologists has its good distributed 
through a heap of rubbish which somebody must sort over before the 
good can be separated from the bad. For there is much that is valu- 
able, and the indefatigable industry of the Canadian Botanist can- 
not be rendered entirely nugatory by the poor judgment of his Euro- 
pean collaborators. 

Contributions from the National Herbarium. 


The latest of these was issued September 2oth, and torms No. 5 of 
the first volume. Its contents are as follows: 1. List of plants col- 
lected by Dr. Edward Palmer in 1890, on Carmen Island, by J. N. Rose. 
This island is in the lower part of the Gulf of California, 120 miles 
south of Guaymas, and, so far as known, has been botanically explored 
only by Dr. Palmer. The Flora is almost identical with that of the 
near-lying Californian peninsula. Of the 68 species known to the 
island, but 7 are thought to be endermic, 5 of which are described 
in the present paper, 3 of them being illustrated by full page plates. 
2. List of plants collected by the U.S. S. Albatross, in 1887-91, along 
the western coast of America, by J. N. Rose, D. C. Eaton, J. W. Eck- 
feldt, and A. W. Evans. This part contains six divisions: (1) List of 
plants from Cocos Island, by J. N. Rose. ‘This island lies about 500 
miles southwest of Panama. (2) List of plants from Galapagos 
Islands, by J. N. Rose. The plants of these famous islands were first 
collected by Darwin. (3) List of Ferns, from southern Patagonia, by 
D.C. Eaton. (4) List of Mosses, from Fuegia and Patagonia, by D. 
C. Eaton. (5) List of Liverworts from Southern Patagonia, by A. W. 
Evans, with two plates. (6) List of Lichens from Southern Patago- 
nia, by J. W. Eckfeldt. 3. Revision of the North American species of 
Hoffmanseggia, by E. M. Fisher. The author enumerates 17 species, 
with full synonymy and range. The H. falcaria group is recognized in 
its polymorphic character, and 5 varieties of it proposed. Three new 
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species are described, and the whole revision gives evidence of a very 
painstaking work. 4. Systematic and alphabetic index of new species 
of North American Phanerogams and Pteridophytes, published in 
1891, compiled by Josephine A. Clark. This index supplies a very 
great desideratum, and is properly supplied to botanists by the govern- 
ment. There is also in preparation an index covering preceding 
years back to 1885, and the promise is given hereafter of an annual 
index. It is startling to find that a list of the new species of North 
American vascular plants published ina single year occupies nearly 
24 pages, but the number is very much reduced when it is noticed that 
all changes in nomenclature which have involved new combinations 
are included. The Division of Botany has put students of systematic 
Botany under great obligation in preparing this index and in promis- 
ing its continuance. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
Rev. F. D. Kevsey, of Helena, Montana, has accepted the chair of 


Botany at Oberlin College. He is to spend the winter and spring at 
Harvard University. 


Dr. R. Cuopat, Professor of Botany at the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, desires copies of papers written by American botanists 
for the library of the university. 

THE FUNGOUS DISEASES OF [OWA CEREALS are briefly treated by Prof. 
L. H. Pammel, especially the rusts and smuts, in a recent Bulletin 
(No. 18) of the Iowa Experiment Station. 


PRESENTATION EXERCISES were held October 15th, by the botanical 
seminary of the University of Nebraska, when a bust of Darwin was 
placed in the Herbarium of the University. 


Mr. J. B. FarMER, for some time past demonstrator of botany at 
Oxford University, has been appointed assistant professor of botany at 
the Royal College of Science in South Kensington, as successor to Dr. 
D. H. Scott, who has gone to the Jodell Laboratory at Kew. 


In A handsomely printed pamphlet of 78 pages, Professor J. E. 
Humphrey gives a very interesting account of “Amherst Trees.” “The 
work is designed primarily for the citizens of Amherst, but it contains 
much valuable information for the general reader, and notes that will 
be of use to the professional botanist. 


THE CAusEs of electrical disturbances in the plant have been 
investigated by Otto Haake (Flora, 1892, pp. 455-487), who finds that 
respiration and carbon-dioxide assimilation are chiefly concerned, 
while the movement of sap, as Kunkel believed (Arb. d. bot. Inst. 
zu Wiirzburg, il, p. 1), has but little to do with it. 
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In THE Sctentific American (Sept. 3rd) is the description, by W. 
T. Davis, of a new hybrid oak found upon Staten Island. It is a hy- 
brid of Q. nigra and Q. ilic ifolia, and is named Q. Brittoni. It is fur- 
ther commented upon, and tracings of leaves given in the Proceedings 
of the Nat. Sci. Ass., of Staten Island, for September roth. 


THE MARRIAGE Of Mr. O. F. Cook and Miss Alice Carter occurred 
on October 11th. Mr. Cook is well known to all students of hepatics 
through his distribution of Hepatic Americane in conjunction with 
Dr. Underwood. Miss Carter is also a botanist who has recently made 
contributions to botanical literature in the field of pollination and 
color of flowers. 


A DISEASE OF POTATOES, in which the stems turn brown at the sur- 
face of the ground, and the whole plant soon dies, has been observed 
in France, and found by MM. Prillieux and Delacroix (Compt. rend., 
cxi, p. 208) to be due to a microbe, which they name Bacillus cauliv- 
orus. The disease can be transferred to geraniums, beans and 
lupines, but not to other plants. 

M. A. FRANCHET, in Journal de Botanique (Sept. 16), describes the 
species of Lilium from China and Thibet represented in the herbar- 
ium of the Muséum de Paris. ‘The study is especially difficult on ac- 
count of the long interference of man with these showy flowers, and it 
becomes well nigh impossible to determine original forms. However, 
24 species are described, 10 of which are new. 

ACTA PETROPOLITANI (Tom. XI. fase. ii), 1892, contains the usual 
amount of interesting material concerning the Asiatic flora, a flora of 
special interest to North American botanists. The Apetale of the 
Radden collection are presented by F. Herder; seventh to tenth dec- 
ade of new Composite, by C. Winkler; and descriptions of many other 
new plants by Batalin, Korzchinsky, and E. Regel. 

A REVIEW OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL movement in the University of 
Minnesota is given in the last Quarterly Bulletin of that institution. 
Four sessions have been held; in 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1892, with an 
attendance of 45, 75, 104 and 741 respectively. The botany was given 
by Prof. C. E. Bessey, in 1881, Prof. J. C. Arthur in 1882, and Prof. 
Conway McMillan in 1892. Botany was omitted in 1883. 

BOTANY PARTAKES of the renaissance that characterizes the present 
administration at Brown University. The Freshman class numbers 
140; the Woman’s Adjunct, 40. Professor Bailey now has in his de- 
partment g2 students in all. The president proclaims himself an 
“apostle of botany.” In his annual report he declares the present 
accomodations of the department “ludicrously inadequate.” 

During the vacation an attempt has been made to improve, by paint- 
ing the halls, the introduction of water, new cases and tables, the gen- 
eral outfit of the little laboratory. The room, however, is so small, 
that the professor is compelled to take the larger class sections into 
other buildings. There is a good outfit of microscopes and re-agents. 
Mr. W. 'T. V. Osterhout, of the Senior class, has spent the summer in 
study at Wood’s Holl, and acts as demonstrator in the advanced 
classes. A new building to accommodate the lecture rooms, labor- 
atory and herbarium is a crying necessity. 
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THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE FLOWER of Anthoxanthum has been 
studied by Mr. Theo. Holm in malformed flowers found in the Smith- 
sonian park, at Washington, D.C. The subject forms an illustrated 
article in the Proceedings of the National Museum (xv, p. 399), in 
which the conclusion is reached “that the two awned glumes inside 
the proper empty ones really belong to two neutral flowers, and that 
the perfect flower has both a flowering glume and a palet, thereby not 
being terminal but lateral.” 


THE Journal of Botany for October contains the description of a 
new Ranunculus from W. Scotland, allied apparently to R. Flammula. 
Mr. Baker’s Synopsis of Malvez continues with species of Sida, this 
number containing 6 new species. ‘The Rev.W. Moyle Rogers also con- 
tinues his “Essay at a Key to British Rubi”, which if successful will be 
agreat relief to British botanists. Mr. George Massee also pays his 
respects ina sprightly fashion to Mr. G. Romanes, in a review of his 
“Darwin and after Darwin.” 


THE VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, for the year 1891, has recently been distrib- 
uted. Besides the presidential and vice-presidential addresses of 
Prof. Geo. L. Goodale and Prof. John M. Coulter, which are printed 
in full, there are eighteen botanical papers, all but two in the form of 
very brief abstracts, often consisting of only a few lines. The papers 
by Professors Bessey and Beal, on transpiration and movement of 
water in plants, cover four pages each. 


THE SECOND REPORT upon electro-horticulture (Cornell Univ. Bull., 
No. 42), by Prof. L. H. Bailey, firmly establishes the commercial value 
of the electric light for certain winter crops, especially for lettuce. 
Certain kinds of plants, which are injured by the direct rays of the 
light, are not injured, and may even be benefited, when the light 
passes through a clear glass globe, or through a glass roof. Auxano- 
metric records appear to show that the light accelerates growth, but 
does not change its normal periodicity. 


IN THE Annals of Botany (July, 1892) J. Bretland Farmer calls atten- 
tion to a remarkable abnormality in the development of the ovule of 
Pinus sylvestris. He has discovered two distinct endosperms or pro- 
thallia in the ovule. The prothallia are separated by a well- 
marked wall which runs obliquely between them, and is contin- 
uous with the wall of the cavity containing them. Both prothallia 
have pefectly developed archegonia. This clearly indicates that 
two macrospores have been developed instead of one. Mr. Farmer 
suggests that this might have arisen by each of the two cells 
into which the embryo-sac-mother-cell divides, developing into 
a prothallium, where normally only the lower so develops. Or, 
as in certain other Conifer (as Thuja) in which several mother cells 
are differentiated, but only one macrospore normally reaches maturity, 
two independent mother cells may possibly have developed into pro- 
thallia. 
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Henry Heil Chemical Co., 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Ghemicals and 


LABORATORY 
SUPPLIES. 


GIVE US A TRIAL. YOU WILL FIND US PROMPT AND CHEAP 
Before Ordering Elsewhere, Get Our Quotations. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, 


AND OTHIER OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Faetory and Office ; ROCHESTER, N. Y.—531-543 N. St. Paul Street. 
Branch Office ; NEW YORK.—48-50 Maiden Lane. 


Thirteenth edition of illustrated catalogue,with a number of improvements and additions 
in the line of microscopes, will be sent free on application to any person interested in 
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CROZIER’S DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. By A. A. Crozier, M. S., 
Secretary of the American Pomolagicsl Society. 8vo, 202 pages. By mail 
to teachers, $2.55. 
This work attemps to define in alphabetical order all terms, both tech- 
nical and popular, that are applied to plants. 


HANDBOOK OF PLANT DISSECTION.- By J. C. Artruur, C. R. Barnes and J. 
M. Coutter. By mail to teachers, $1.29. 


BESSEY’S BOTANIES: Advanced Course, by mail to teachers, $2.44. Briefer 
Course, $1.19. HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


MEEHAN'S MONTHLY 


Every subscriber to the ‘‘ Botanical Gazette’ will need, in addition, 
‘*MEEHAN’S MONTHLY.” 

It is a continuation of the ‘‘ Flowers and Ferns of the United States,’’ in 
acheap serial form, with chapters on natural history and gardening added. 
The Prang chromo of some native plant each month is fully worth the whole 
subscription price. 

Sample copy free. $2.00 per annum in advance,— together with the 
‘ Botanical Gazette," $4. THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


NOW READY. 
THE “NORTH AMERICAN PYRENOMYCETES,” 


By J. B. Ertis and B. M. Evernart, with original illustrations by F. W. 
ANDERSON; one thick octavo vol., over 800 printed pages, 41 full page, titted 
plates. 2500 North American species of the old genus ‘‘ Spheria'’ descri 
and arranged in accordance with the modern ideas of classification. The vot 
is bound in fine cloth with stamped covers and gilt lettered back. Price, $8.00, 
with 35 cents additional if sent by mail. Address, 


J. B. ELLIS, Newfield, N. J. 
SPECIALLY. PREPARED 


Herbarium Paper? Botanists 


This paper is offered at the moderate price of $5.50 per 
ream. We also furnish— 


No. 1 Genus Cov er, 16 4 x 24 inches, at Hy 00 per 100 
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“ 


Species sheets, 16%x23% “ 


Orders will receive prompt attention. Write for samples. 


E. MORRISON PAPER CO,, 


1009 Penna. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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